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PIMLICO: EYEBRIGHT. 


Tue name of Pimlico, like that of Tyburn, 
seems to be fast disappearing from the map 
of London. There is still a Pimlico Walk at 
Hoxton, but in the west of London the 
name has given way to the more fashionable 
appellations of South Belgravia and Victoria. 
I think this is to be regretted, as Pimlico 
possessed many associations of a literary 
character. 

The origin of the name has often formed 
a subject for discussion in these columns, 
but no conclusion has hitherto been reached. 
It has been thought by some authorities 
to be derived from the name of a well-known 
vintner or publican; and at 1 S. i. 474 that 
distinguished antiquary the late Dr. E. F. 
RimBavLt quoted from what he described 
as a rare, if not unique, tract entitled ‘ News 
from Hogsdon,’ 1598, the following passage : 
“ Have at thee, then, my merrie boyes, and 
hey for old Ben Pimlico’s nut-browne.” 
It is of course possible that Ben Pimlico may 
have been some old salt who derived his 
sobriquet from having served in the West 
Indies, as another correspondent, R. (1 S. ii. 
13), quotes from ‘The True History of the 
Spaniards’ Proceedings in America,’ by 


Ferdinand Gorges, Esq., London,  4to, 
1659, in which, in an enumeration of ‘‘strange 
birds” to be found in Barbados, there is 
mention of “the Egge Bird, the Cahow, the 
Tropick Bird, the Pemlico which presageth 
storms.” It is also stated at 6S. ix. 148 that 
there is an island called Pimlico in the West 
Indian group, a mere dot of a thing in the 
map, near the Bahamas. Whether the bird 
derived its name from the island, or the 
island from the bird, and whether the vendor 
of ‘“‘nut-browne” was called after one or 
neither, it is certain that the appellation was 
not confined to Hoxton. Besides the district 
lying between St. James's Park and Chelsea, 
it is stated at 1S. i. 383 that Aubrey in his 
‘Survey ’ mentions that he went to a Pimlico 
garden, somewhere on Bankside. 

There was also an Irish Pimlico. A quota- 
tion is made at 1 S. i. 474: “ Brown is 
fluctuant ; he once lay at a woman’s house 
in Pemlicoe, Dublin (Earl of Orrery to Duke 
of Ormond, 5 Feb., 1663, in Orrery’s ‘ State 
Letters ’).”” On this the Editor remarked 
that Pemlico in Dublin still (1850) existed, 
as would be seen by reference to Thom’s 
‘Trish Almanac,’ where we find ‘‘ Pemlico 
from Coombe to Tripoli.” 

A mansion called Pymlico House flourished 
for many years near the site of the battle of 
Barnet. It was situated on Hadley Green, 
in the parish of South Mimms; and the 
Hadley register records on 10 Feb., 1673, 
“a travelling woman buried from the pim- 
blicoe house,” which seems to imply an inn 
or lodging-house (Transactions, London and 
Midd. Arch. Soc., vi. 38). 

At 6 S. ix. 418 a correspondent points 
out that there is a hamlet in Oxfordshire 
named Pimlico, near Cottesford, about four 
miles from the market town of Brackley. 
Pimlico House, situated here, was mentioned 
in connexion with Sir John Byron’s affair 
in 1642. 

Pimlico appears, therefore, to have been 
a popular name, and it probably originated in 
Hoxton, though it is possible that some of 
the frequent allusions that are made to it 
by dramatists and ballad-writers may refer 
to the West-End place of that name. The 
earliest mention of the latter occurs in the 
extracts made by Peter Cunningham from 
the Accounts of the Overseers of the Poor 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, which range 
from 1626 to 1630. The name may of course 
have been in use much earlier. However this 
may be, it was a place to which our easygoing 
ancestors resorted when inclined for merri- 
ment. In ‘A Joviall Crew; or, The Merry 
Beggars, by R. Brome, which was first 
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acted in 1641 at the Cockpit in Drury Lane, 
occurs the following snatch :— 

To Pimblicoe we’ll goe, 

Where merry we shall be, 
With every man a can in’s hand, 
And a wench upon his knee, 
And a begging, &c. 
At an earlier date it was described as “a 
noted Cake-house formerly, but now con- 
verted into a Bowling-green of good report 
at Hogsden near London” (‘ A New Diction- 
ary of the Terms, Ancient and Modern, of 
the Canting Crew, London, n.d.). 

The references to Pimlico in the dramatists 
are very numerous. Massinger in ‘The City 
Madam,’ first acted in 1632, writes :— 

Or exchange wenches, 

Coming from eating pudding pies on a Sunday 

At Pimlico, or Islington. 

In ‘The City Match,’ by Jasper Mayne, 
which was first acted in 1639, Plotwell says : 

We have brought you 

A gentleman of valour, who has been 

To Moortields often: marry, it has been 
To ‘squire his sisters and demolish custards 
At Pimlico. 

At an earlier date Greene in his ‘ Tu Quoque,’ 
1614, makes Sir Lionel say: ‘I have sent 
my daughter this morning as far as Pimlico, 
to fetch a draught of Derby ale, that it may 
fetch a colour in her cheeks.” 

Ben Jonson has several references to 
Pimlico. In‘ A Speach according to Horace,’ 
which was included in ‘ Underwoods,’ p. 214, 
he wrote :— 

What a strong Fort old Pimb/icoe had beene ! 
How it held out ! how (last) ‘twas taken in ! 
In ‘ The Devil is an Ass,’ first acted in 1616, 
Mere-craft says (III. iii.) :— 

I'll ha’ thee Captaine Guilt-head, and march up, 

And take in Pim/ico, and kill the bush, 

At every taverne. 

Wittipol also calls out (IV. iv.) :— 

Coach it to Pimlico ; daunce the Saraband. 
In ‘Bartholomew Fair,’ first acted at the 
Hope Theatre on the Bankside on 31 Oct., 
1614, Littlewit says (I. ii.) :— 


challenge all Cheapside, to shew such another. 
Moretields, Pimlico path, or the Exchange on a 
sommer evening, with a Lace to boot as this has.” 
Besides a reference to ‘‘ another Pimlico!” 
in Act V. se. i. of ‘The Alchemist,’ which 
was originally published in 1612, there is an 
jmportant passage in the following scene :— 
Love-wit, Gallants, men, and women, 
And of all sorts, tag-rag, beene seene to flock here 
In threaves, these ten weekes, as to a second 
Hogs-den, 
In dayes ot Pimlico, and Eye-bright. 


So far as I am aware, none of the editors of 


Jonson has given an explanation of Eye- 
bright. 

In 1609—an earlier date than that of any 
quotation I have given—on 15 April, “a 
book called ‘ Pimlico or Runne Red Cappe 
tis a mad world at Hogsden’”’ was entered 
by the publisher John Busby in the Stationers’ 


Register ; and on 24 April the same publisher: 
entered ‘‘a ballad called ‘ Haue with you to. 


Pimlico.’”” Mr. A. H. Bullen, who edited 
a facsimile reproduction of the ‘ book” in 
1891 with his usual taste and ability, had 
never met with a copy of the ballad; but 
the “ drollery ” is well worth attentive study 


as a picture of the times in which Ben Jonson. 


lived. The following lines occur in it :— 
Eye-bright, (so fam’d of late for Beere) 
Although thy name be numbred heere, 

Thine ancient Honors now runne low ; 

Thou art struck blind by Pimlyco. 

The poem, if such it can be called, forms an: 
excellent commentary on the passages from 
Jonson that I have quoted 
observed that, in addition to Eyebright, it 
names among rival places of entertainment 
Tripoly (which was also represented at 


Dublin), Newfoundland, and the Terceras. 


Islands. This affords some corroboration of 
the theory that Pimlico received its name 
from the West Indian island. 

With regard to Eyebright, I venture to 


suggest that it was a popular corruption of 


Eyebury. Pimlico was situated within the. 
manors of Neyte and Eyebury or Ebury, 
and it seems probable that before the 


Hoxton Pimlico became renowned, there: 
was a place of entertainment somewhere 


in the neighbourhood of the present Victoria 
Station which in time was “cut out” 
by the rival establishment in the East 
End. It is possible that in order to cope 
with this rivalry, the western pleasure-gar- 
dens adopted the name of their competitor, 
with the result that in a short time it em- 
braced the whole of the district. That it 
may have survived as a place of entertain- 


ment until the eighteenth century may be: 


inferred from Isaac Reed’s reference to it: 
“a place near Chelsea is still called Pimlico, 
and was resorted to within these few years, 
on the same account as the former at Hogs- 
don” (Dodsley’s ‘Old Plays,’ ed. Collier, 
vii. 51). 

One word in conclusion with regard to the 
proverbial saying which seems to derive its. 
origin from the ancient beer-garden, but 
apparently bears contrary meanings. At 
3 8. iv. 327 a correspondent inquired about 
a Devonshire proverb, “ to keep it in Pimlico,” 


and it may be: 


‘ 
* Troth I am alittle taken with my Wins dressing 

here !......Shee would not ha’ worne this habit. I | 
| 
| 
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meaning to keep a house in nice ooines| 
At 5 8. viii. 168 a quotation from an old 
chapbook, ‘The Wing and the Cobbler,’ is | 
given. A wife addresses her husband, who 
comes home a little the worse for dining with 
King Henry VIII., “ Was it for this I dressed 
you up in pimlico to have you come home 
like one broken out of Bedlam ?”’ But at 
7S xii. 227 Mr. Hersert Harpy asked for 
an explanation of the phrase “I am in 
Pimlico with my feet,” in reference to poorly 
shod feet. No reply seems to have been 
given, nor do I think any allusion to these 
Pimlico proverbs is made in the ‘ N.E.D.,’ 
which perhaps hardly deals adequately with 
the word. W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


ISABELLA LICIXKBARROW. 


THE name of Isabella Lickbarrow of 
Kendal does not readily come to the mind 
when one thinks of British poetesses. Her 
book of verses, “ Poetical Effusions, by 
Isabella Lickbarrow, J<endal. Kendal: 
Printed for the Authoress by M. Branthwaite 
& Co. Sold by J. Richardson, 91, Royal 
Exchange, London, and by all other book- 
sellers. 1814,” was printed by subscription 
to 
“assist the humble labours of herself and her 
orphan sisters, by raising from the generosity of 
the public a little fund, which would increase 
gg family comforts and better their condition in 
ife. 


She appears to have belonged to the class 
of uneducated poets, and, whilst thanking 
friends who had enabled her to obtain books 
to read, demurs to any charge of plagiarism 
if coincidences are found among the many 
books she has not read. The list of sub- 
scribers includes some interesting names, 
including those of Mr. J. Dalton, Manchester 
(the famous chemist, who took four copies) ; 
Mr. De Quincey, Grasmere; R. Southey, 
Esq., Keswick ; and W. Wordsworth, Esq., 
Rydal Mount. 

The verses of Isabella Lickbarrow are 
not remarkable for their inspiration. Per- 
haps the best thing in the book are some 
lines 

ON THE Fate NEWSPAPERS. 
What changes time’s swift motion brings! 
What sad reverse of human things ! 
What once was valu’d, highly priz’d, 
Is in a few short hours pee By 
I'll but solicit your attention, 

While I a single instance mention. 
The Advertiser, you must know, 
Fresh from the Mint not long azo, 
We welcom’d with abundant pleasure, 
Impatient for the mighty treasure: 

In what an alter’d state forlorn, 


Part wrapp’d around the kettle’s handle, 

Part twisted up to light the candle, 

Part given to the devouring fire : 

h! see line after line expire ; 

It surely would, beyond a joke 

The patience of a saint provoke, 

To think that after all their pains 

The rhymes which rack’d the poet’s brains,. 

And all the antiquarian’s learning, 

Display’d so justly in discerning 

he ancient Saxon derivation 

Of half the places in the nation, 

And the philosopher's vast skill 

In measuring each stupendous hill, 

From Sca-fell down to Benson-knot, 

And even hills of lesser note ; 

To think that what such wits have penn’d,. 

Should come to this disgraceful end. 

Why ’tis enough to make them vow, 

With aspect stern and frowning brow, 

They ‘ll such an useless trade resign 

And never write another line. 

But stop, good sirs, a nobler fate 

May your productions yet await ; 

A thought just now my head has enter’d 

In which alone my hopes are center’d 

Perhaps preferr’d the pipe to light, 

For some dull heavy witless wight, 

They ‘ll with tobacco’s fumes, infuse 

The inspiration of the muse, 

And furnish many an empty brain— 

If so, we ’ll write and sing again. 
The Westmorland Advertiser had a friendly 
feeling towards its lady laureate, and sub- 
scribed for five copies of the ‘ Poetical Effu- 
sions.’ Let us hope that the result of the 
publication was to make life easier for Isa- 
bella Lickbarrow, although it has not secured 
her the immortality of Sappho. 

E. A. Axon. 

Manchester. 


DODSLEY’S FAMOUS COLLECTION OF 
POETRY. 


(See 10 S. vi. 361, 402; vii. 3, 82, 284, 404, 
442; viii. 124, 183, 384, 442; ix. 3, 184, 
323, 463; x. 103, 243, 305.) 

Poems by the Rev. Dr. Thomas Lisle. 
appeared in vol. vi. 162-210. 

He was the sixth son of Edward Lisle, 
who had property at Wootton (Isle of Wight) 
Crux Easton, and Dibden. A pedigree of 
the family is in Berry’s ‘ Hampshire Genea- 
logies,’ pp. 173-6, and their seat was at 
Moyle’s Court, near Ringwood. Edward 
Lisle died on 1 June, 1722, having had 
20 children, of whom 17 survived; his wife: 
Mary, only daughter of Sir Ambrose Phillipps. 
of Garendon, Leicestershire, died at Plaistow, 
Essex, about 1749. Both of them were 
buried at Dibden. A character of husband 
and wife is given in Hearne’s ‘ Collections’ 
(Oxford Hist. Soc., 1906), vii. 373. Edward’ 


*Tis now in scatter’d fragments torn, 


Lisle settled at Crux Easton about 1694,. 
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when aged about 27, and took to agriculture. 
A quarto volume of ‘ Observations on Hus- 
bandry by Edward Lisle’ appeared with an 
advertisement by his son Thomas in 1757. 
Another edition in two octavo volumes came 
out in the same year. To each of them was 
prefixed an engraving, by 8S. F. Ravenet, 
of the author’s portrait. 

Thomas Lisle was born on 22 May, 1709, 
and matriculated from Magdalen College, 
Oxford, on 10 Sept., 1725. From 1726 to 
1732 he was a Demy of the College, and he 
took the degrees of B.A. 19 July, 1729; 
M.A. 23 June, 1732; B.D. 28 Nov., 1740; 
and D.D. 22 April, 1743. He was a Fellow 
of the College from 1732 to 1747, its Bursar 
in 1741, and Public Orator to the University 
in 1745. In 1730 he and several others were 
brought before the President and Fellows. 
Two of the culprits were expelled “for 
blasphemy and other vile practices.” Lisle 
escaped. 

Lisle acted for some time as English chap- 
lain at Smyrna. One of his poems was 
dated from that place in 1733; another 
from Cairo in August, 1734; and a third 
from Marseilles, May, 1735. 

On the presentation of his mother he was 
instituted to the rectory of Woditon, alias 
Wootton, in the Isle of Wight, on 5 May, 
1736. He considered the name of the parish 
to mean Wood-town, and in his ‘ Excuse 
for Inconstancy ’ gave it the alias of Bosco- 
ville. I am informed by the Rev. W. H. 
Coleman, the present Rector of Wootton, 
that the ‘ Handbook for Tourists,’ by W. H. 
Davenport Adams, 1888, states that the 
old rectory of Wootton was haunted by his 
ghost: ‘At midnight this restless priest 
in gown and cassock regularly ascends the 
old oaken staircase”? ; but I have not been 
able to see the volume. 

On 25 March, 1746, Lisle was instituted, 
on the nomination of the Hon. R. Herbert, 
the patron, to the rectory of Burghclere, 
near Newbury, and he held both livings until 
his death. He married his cousin Elizabeth, 
second daughter, and at length heir, of 
Charles Phillipps of Low Leyton in Essex. 
She died in 1764, and was buried at Dibden. 
He survived until 27 March, 1767, and was 
buried at Dibden on 5 April (Bloxam, ‘ Mag- 
dalen Coll.,’ vi. 157-8, 206, 210-11). 

The house at Crux Easton has long been 
destroyed, but the avenue leading to it still 
exists, and some quaint decorations of no 
merit built into the present rectory of 
Burghclere were taken from it. The grotto 
which was rendered famous by the lines of 
Pope (printed in Dodsley, vi. 161-2) was 


in ruins in 1805, only the shell remaining. 
** The front was of flint, the interior studded 
with shells, secoriz of iron ore, and other sub- 
stances ; it contained a seat for each sister, 
with a niche for the presiding magician ” 
(Brayley and Britton, ‘ Beauties, Hampshire,’ 
pp. 236-7). Lord Carnarvon said in 1882 
that the nine ladies used to >..se in it as 
the nine Muses, “ Pope being placed in the 
midst as Apollo.” The grotto was standing 
in part within his memory. 

Lisle’s poem ‘The Power of Music: a 
Song imitated from the Spanish,’ is reprinted 
in Aikin’s ‘ Vocal Poetry’ (1810), p. 228, 
and is quoted therefrom in the notes to 
Sir Thomas Browne’s works (ed. Wilkin), 
ii. 220. Lisle was the author of the Latin 
epitaph at Shepeshead, Leicestershire, on 
Ambrose Phillipps (Nichols, ‘ Leicester,’ 
iii. pt. ii. 802). The youngest sister was an 
artist, and some of her pictures are at High- 
clere. She painted the portraits of her ac- 
quaintances on the trees surrounding the 
grotto. She died about 1802, very old 
(‘ Beauties, Hampshire,’ pp. 236-7). This was 
either Harriet, the youngest sister, who 
was born at Crux Easton on 26 Aug., 1717, 
and died unmarried at Bath in April, 1794, 
being buried at Mortimer, Berkshire; or 
Frances, the last survivor of the family, who 
died at Bladud’s Buildings, Bath, 19 Dec., 
1802, aged 88, and was also buried at 
Mortimer (Gent. Maq., 1802, pt. ii. 1225). 

I have been helped in this article by 
Canon A. C. Blunt, the present Rector of 
Burghclere. W. P. CourtTNEY. 


(To be continued.) 


MittTon’s House IN ALDERSGATE STREFT. 
—The house occupied by Milton in Alders- 
gate Street was not identified by Masson 
in his otherwise exhaustive life of the poet. 
It has since been identified as standing 
“at the bottom of Lamb Alley,” and Milton 
and his servant were in 1641 rated in the 
books of the parish of St. Botolph Without 
Aldersgate to the poll-tax in the second 
precinct of the parish, and so returned to 
the Exchequer. Lamb Alley, afterwards 
called Maidenhead Court, ran through from 
opposite No. 159, Aldersgate Street, into 
Nicholl Square; and in the garden in the 
rear of Shaftesbury House, Nos. 37 and 38, 
Aldersgate Street (now demolished), was 
Milton’s garden house. 

These details appeared in The City Press 
in the early part of 1863; and it may be 
well, in view of the approaching tercen- 


tenary of Milton’s birth, to reprint them. 
JOHN HEsB. 
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Joanna Sovurucort’s CELESTIAL Pass-_ 
ports.—The other day I saw in a bookshop 
near the Bankruptcy Court, Strand, the | 
only specimen I ever met of one of the. 
Celestial Passports of Joanna Southcott 
(1750-1814), which, if not unique, must 
now be extremely scarce. It is in a leather | 
case about 5in. by 4in. and reads_ 
thus :— 

Passport to the Tree of Life. 
The Seal of the Lord. 
The Elect procuring Mercy. 
Redemption to Inherit the 

ree of Life, 

To be made Heir of God and 
Joint Heirs with Jesus Christ. 
April 11, 1806. 

Joanna Southcott. 

For such a document to be seriously 
issued, in London, in the nineteenth century, 
is a phenomenon of some note in religious 
history. D. J. 


Joanna Soutucotr Retic.—I have re- 
cently rescued from oblivion a memorandum- 
book kept from 1792 to 1814 by an appa- 
rently close follower of this remarkable 
woman. In form it is a ruled book of 
accounts, neatly bound, with a clasp. 
Reference is made by volume and page to 
twelve volumes, probably the twelve parts 
of Joanna’s revelations ; and as the paging 
does not agree with the printed work, it 
may be that the page-numbers were taken 
from the original manuscript. Among the 
more curious entries I note Ashen faggots, 
Boiling the Bible, Cat and lark, Cock crowing 
7 times, Clock striking 64 times, Inscription 
on eggs, Joanna buying a rug, Pens and 
Bible, Bruce the Man Child, Beet’s dream 
of a serpent in his pocket, The enemy (April, 


moureto, brown, dun. It is this sense of 
‘* moor ’”?=black, which deprives the black- 
berry of any special name in the Romance 
tongues; it is merely a wild mulberry 
(though in Provence it has a little- used 
name ampo, probably connected with 
ampoulo, Fr. ampoule, a blob). I cannot 
but think that our “ moor,” as in “ moor- 
land,” originally meant ‘black,’ and has 
been superseded by the latter adjective. 
The ‘‘moor-hen”’ and the moorad,” a 
dusky brown race of sheep, point to this. 
The Welsh mwyar, blackberries, and mwyalch, 
blackbird; merwydd, mulberry tree, and 
merwys, blackbird, not only strengthen this. 
idea, but also make one suspect a relation- 
ship between L. morus and merula. 

Returning to the original “Moor,” I 
note under meaning 2, ‘“‘a Mohammedan 
inhabitant of India,” that the latest quota- 
tion extends this sense to Indians generally. 
It certainly is so in barrack-English. And 
in that dialect the synonym ‘“* Moorman” 
is used in the same sense. It is often pro- 
nounced ‘‘ Mormon,” though this term, 
suggestive of a Latter-Day Saint, is usually 
applied to Moslems only. I have heard it 
out of barracks. 

‘Moors ”’ is correctly given as ‘“‘a name 
for the Urdi or Hindustani language.” 
But this term, possibly extinct in literature, 
still survives in barrack-English, and is 
applied not only to Hindustani, but also 
to any Indian language. I remember a 
curious instance of this. St. Thomas’s 
Mount, a hill about five miles from Madras, 
is one of the places where St. Thomas _is 
reputed to have been martyred, and on 
the summit of the mount is a Goanese 
Catholic church, which is a place of pil- 


1804) will not land, &c. 

There are notes concerning Joanna in 
5 8. i. and ii. and 7 S. iii. and iv. M. Aikin 
gives her the prominent place in his ‘ Me- 
moirs of Religious Impostors,’ London, 1823, 
with a biography of 120 pages. 

Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 
36, Upper Bedford Place. 


“Moor”: Moors.”—Coming back for 
a short time from Provence, I find the last 
two sections of the ‘O.E.D.,’ and have 
been looking with special pleasure through 
the April one. Among other words of 
interest to me is ‘‘ Moor,’’ with its deri- 
vatives. English seems to have but one 
derivative of this word in the sense of 
black, dark, through the name of the 
mulberry in Southern Europe: L. morus, 
It. moro, Prov. amouro, Fr. mire. 
“murrey”’ corresponds to the 


Our 
Prov. 


_grimage for native Catholics. Behind the 
|altar is a stone tablet on which is carved 
| a cross hanging from a dove’s beak, with a 
Pahlavi inscription of Nestorian origin, 
about the eighth century. Close by this 
church lives the Goanese priest in charge. 
As the mount commands a fine view of 
the flat coast, there is also, at about fifty 
yards from the church, a tall signal- 
mast, with the quarters of the signal- 
sergeant, usually a pensioner with a family. 
About thirty years ago I had gone to the 
top of the mount for the view, and, talking 
to the old sergeant, Iremarked : I suppose, 
Sergeant , that you often have a talk 
of an evening with your neighbour the 
Padre.” ‘‘ Well, sir,” he replied, “I have 
been up here over twenty years, and he 
was here when I came, but we have never 
spoken ; you see, sir, he only talks moors.” 
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‘Thus the languages of the priest, Portuguese 
and Tamil, were both classed as ‘‘ Moors ”’ 
by the worthy pensioner, though I may 
say that his wife’s complexion bore evidence 
of Tamil being familiar to her, if not her 
mother-tongue ; so that he must have been 
fully aware of the difference between Tamil 
and Hindustani. 
Epwarp NICHOLSON. 
Liverpool. 


Nanoy Day, Lapy FENHOULET. (See 
5S. v. 216, 479; vii. 350, 438, 497.)—One 
‘or two ambiguities have been left in these 
interesting notes. Apparently, the state- 
ment in Townsend’s * Calendar of Knights,’ 
to the effect that Sir Peter Fenhoulet died 
in 1774 is correct, for it is corroborated by 
The Town and Country Magazine, vi. 448, 
which chronicles the death of ‘Sir Peter 
Fennulhet at Exeter” on 3 Aug., 1774. 
Evidently the Peter Fenouillet or Fenouil- 
lette, Esq., of Hackney Road, who died on 
11 May, 1776, was another person. 

Sir Peter is said to have received his 
knighthood on 24 Sept., 1761, at the corona- 
tion of George III., as senior ensign of the 
Yeomen of the Guard. On the previous 
10th of May his first wife had died (Gent. 
Mag., xxxi. 237) ; and on Saturday, 27 July, 
1762, he married Nancy Day (London 
Chronicle, 29-31 July, 1762), mistress of the 
late Richard, second Baron Mount Edg- 
cumbe, whose death, strangely enough, 
took place on the same date as that of Mrs. 
Fenhoulet. According to all accounts, Sir 
Peter and Nancy soon agreed to separate, 
and the following paragraph from The Public 
Advertiser, 25 July, 1768, is significant : 
““On Saturday last Lady Fenhoulet and 
her daughters set out for Calais, the place 
of her residence.” 

A short account of Lady Fenhoulet ap- 
peared in The Town and Country Magazine 
for November, 1770 (ii. 570); and another 
in The Macaroni; or, Theatrical Magazine 
for October, 1772 (i. 308). She is said to 
have been born near Plymouth. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


“Liperté, Ecauirt, Fraternirt.”—I 
have carefully looked through the Indexes 
to ‘N. & Q.,’ but can find no reference to 
this well-known phrase. The  subjoined 


cutting from The Pall Mall Gazette of 12 Sep- 
tember may therefore be worth republica- 
tion :— 

““M. Aulard, Professor of the History of the 
French Revolution at the University of Paris, has 
just published the result of an_inquiry into the 
amous device, ‘ Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité,’ in the 


Revue Bleue. Until its revival by the word-mongers 
of 1848, it seems to have been by no means popular, 
its public use having been first decreed by the Paris 
Directoire in 1791, and dropped under the Consulate 
eight years later. That its adherents meant by it— 
as democrats all the world over generally do mean 
—liberty and the rest of it for the governors, and 
its converse for the governed, was pretty plain from 
the beginning; but the only people who seem to 
have understood this at the time were the Dutch. 
This hard-headed people, with a longer and more 
thorough acquaintance with the working of repre- 
sentative institutions than their livelier neighbours, 
detected the hook in the bait, and orders were 
given to the officials of the Batavian Republic to 
cut out the motto from public documents wherever 
found. M. Aulard attributes its genesis to a speech 
of the ex-Marquis de Girardin to the Club of the 
Cordeliers in May, 1791; but there is little doubt 
that, like many other things in the French _Revo- 
lution, it first came out of a Freemasons’ Lodge. 
The craft in France—then as now—always possessed 
a fine stock of noble and philanthropic sentiments.” 

Perhaps some correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ 
may be able to throw further light on the 
origin of the “ device.” 

W. F. Pripraux. 


J. Henry Martin, Artist.—Mr. JEN- 
NINGS’s note (ante, p. 246) on the ‘ Newlyn 
Colony of Artists,’ is not quite accurate. 
Martin first exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1874, where he had three pictures hung ; 
his last exhibit recorded in Mr. A. Graves’s 
dictionary of Royal Academy exhibitors 
is 1894. 

Whilst on this subject I would point out 
that almost all the exhibits 1874-94 appear 
under Henry Martin; but under John H. 
Martin Mr. Graves records in 1889 two works 
which were evidently by the same man, 
as in that year there is nothing under Henry 
Martin. The subjects of the two pictures 
sufficiently indicate this. W. Roserts. 


Harewoop Hovse, Hanover SQuarRe.— 
The demolition of this interesting residence 
has to be recorded. Although of no great 
age (it was built by Robert Adam for the 
great Duke of Roxburghe), it retained, even 
to the last, enough of its internal decorations 
and original appearance to occasion regret 
for its loss. Considerable information re- 
specting its successive occupiers is supplied 
in Mr. Beresford Chancellor’s * History of 
the Squares of London,’ p. 65; the late Mr. 
Baillie’s ‘The Oriental Club and Hanover 
Square,’ p. 19; and a pamphlet, * Notes 
and Jottings on Hanover Square and the 
St. George’s Club.’ 

A fine aquatint by T. Malton of ‘The 
West Front of Lord Harewood’s House,’ 
1800, and two smaller prints of 1800 and 
1810, are in portfolio xxix. of the Crace 
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In Malcolm’s ‘London’ it is 
shown under the title ‘In Hanover Square.’ 
The house deserves an historian, if it has 
not already had one. There must be a 
wealth of anecdote and interesting data 
the first occupier 


immortality. How easy it would be to 
picture that prince of bibliophiles returning 
from ransacking the brokers’ barrows in 
Moorfields, with Lodge’s ‘ Nettle for Nice 
Noses’ (1591) or some such “ trifle’? in the 
pocket of his shabby surtout! It might 


even be possible to ascertain what were 


the principal features of his library when 
it went from here to 13, St. James’s Square, 
in 1795. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


LELAND ON TROWBRIDGE.—Leland in 
his ‘ Itinerary,’ ii. 57, writing in 1540 about 
says: ‘One Alexandre is 
now a great clothier in the town.” I suggest 
that the surname Langford is here omitted. 
Two Alexander Langfords, father and son, 
purchased in 1544 two water-mills in Trow- 
bridge, no doubt for cloth-making purposes. 
Edward Langford, son of Alexander, was 
so rich that he was able to marry his daughter 
and heiress to Henry Hyde of Purton, a man 
of good birth. Their son was the great 
Lord Clarendon ; and Clarendon’s daughter 
married James, Duke of York, afterwards 
James JI., and was the mother of two 
‘queens regnant. FRrANcIS HARRISON. 


Queries. 


Wer must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


* PrussiAN.”—I shall be grateful to any 
readers of *N. & Q.’ who will send us early 
quotations or references for ‘ Prussian,” 
as a national or political name, substantive 
or adjective. We know “ Prussian blue” 
as the name of the pigment from the year 
1724; but we have no examples of “the 
Prussians,” ‘‘the Prussian army,” or the 
like, thus early, though “‘ Prussian” as an 
adjective must of course have been already 
known when the pigment, discovered in 
Berlin, was called in France and England 
“the new Prussian blue.” As it was only 
in 1701 that the Elector of Brandenburg 
took the title of “‘ King of Prussia,” and 
that Prussia became a factor in European 
politics, few examples of “‘ Prussian” are 
likely to be found before that date, except 


such as refer to the Slavonic people of East 
Prussia, to which the name originally be- 
longed, and for which the earlier English 
name was ‘ Pruce”’ or “ Spruce.” 
J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


Lorp Howe’s Victory, 1 JUNE, 1794.— 
Can any of your readers assist me in tracing 
a painting by Madox Brown of “the 
Glorious Ist of June,” 1794? It repre- 
sents the quarter-deck of the Queen Char- 
lotte—-ten figures in foreground, two in 
background. On left of the picture, as 
spectator faces it, is a naval officer, the 
head uncovered, with speaking - trumpet 
in right hand, receiving orders trom Lord 
Howe, who has a drawn sword in his right 
hand. The centre group is composed of 
Lieut. Neville of the Queen’s Regiment, 
mortally wounded, supported by two officers 
of his regiment and a naval officer. Painted 
by Madox Brown, and engraved by D. Orme, 
1795. It is fully described in The Britannic 
Magazine of 1796. There are many prints 
of the painting, but the whereabouts of the 
original is not to be traced. 

W. MAackIE, 
Lieut.-Col. late Queen’s Regiment. 
13, Foster Road, Gosport, Hants. 


RicHarD DicHToNn, 
‘D.N.B.’ mentions only Robert Dighton, 
a caricaturist, who died in 1814. Was 
Richard his son? I possess a full-length 
caricature portrait, coloured by hand, of 
General Bolton, with the inscription ‘A 
View from the Horse Guards,’ and on it, 
“drawn, etched by Richard Dighton, 1817, 
July 16th.” The caricatured general, Sir 
Robert Bolton, was Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
13th Dragoons, Aide-de-Camp to George ITI., 
Equerry to George IV., a G.C.H., and 
knighted 20 Feb., 1817. He died at his 
country seat, Swerford Park, Oxfordshire, 
15 March, 1836. 

Richard Dighton caricatured many other 
prominent men of his time. It is singular 
he has escaped notice in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

Cuartes S. Bt. 

St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


should be obliged 
if some one could kindly inform me if an 
Anglo-Israel paper, Chovevi-Zion, is still 
published, or when it was discontinued. 

Witrtam Scot. 

Somerset Sash, Cape Colony. 


BERGERODE.—-In John Speed’s map of 
Lancashire, dated 1610, the name of Berge- 


rode is applied to the strip of land along 
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the river Wyre between Poulton and the 
site of Fleetwood. Can any one tell me 
the meaning and origin of this name, or 
indicate any likely source of information ? 
G. M. Taytor. 
Rossall School. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.—In 
Washington Irving’s ‘Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow,’ at the end of paragraph 12 (begin- 
ning with the words, “ That all this might 
not be too onerous on the purses of his 
rustic patrons’). we find the words: “like 
the lion bold which whilom so magnani- 
mously the lamb did hold.” = 

From what poet or poem are these words 

uoted ? Pror. Dr. F. MEYER. 

Herderplatz 5a, Liibeck. 


When was the expression “ music of the 
spheres” first mentioned, or on what occa- 
sions previous to Shakespeare’s use of it ? 

H. H. Stewart. 

{It occurs in Sir Thomas Browne’s ‘ Religio 

Medici,’ Part II. sect. ix.] % 


1, Nature, the kind old nurse, 
Took the child then on her knee. 
2, And he wandered away, away 
With Nature, the kind old nurse, 
Into regions yet untrod, 
And read what is still unread 
In the manuscript of God. 
Lucis. 


“ SHIBBOLETH.’’—The story in Judges xii. 
of the failure of the Ephraimites to pronounce 
this word correctly is exceedingly familiar. 
Sismondi in his account of the Sicilian 
Vespers (‘Italian Republics,’ chap. iv.) 
relates a similar test :-— 

‘“*The French were attacked furio 

sides. Those who attempted to 
were soon overpowered ; others, who endeavoured 
to pass for Italians, were known by their pronun- 
ciation of two words, which they were made to 
repeat—ceci and cicerz, and were, on their mispro- 
nunciation, immediately put to death. In a few 
hours more than 4,000 weltered in their blood.” 

Are there any other historical instances 
of the sort ? Wo. H. Peer. 


BRUGES: ITS PRONUNCIATION.—What is 
the right pronunciation of this word? It 
is usually pronounced by English people 
as if it were French, with a soft (sibilant) 
g, and in one syllable. Is there any justifica- 
tion for this? In the first place, why is it 
not anglicized, like ‘‘ Waterloo”? And 
if not English, why French? Why not 
Flemish ?__ In Bruges itself you do not 
hear the French pronunciation. It is the 
Flemish—‘“ Brii-ya.”’ Ask at the station 


if this is Bruges (& la frangaise), and they 
will hardly understand you. They will say, 
‘It is Bra-ya.”” In Longfellow’s * Carillon,’ 
and also in ‘ The Belfry of Bruges,’ the word 
has two syllables. Is this intended to be 
read with the Flemish pronunciation (Bri- 
ya), or in English fashion (to rime, say, with 
subterfuges’’) It cannot be the French. 
It may be said that an American poet is 
no rule for English people; but the word 
also occurs, I believe, in one of Browning’s 
poems (I cannot remember which) with 
two syllables. J. Foster PALMER. 
8, Royal Avenue. 


‘Tue SHuTES OF SHEFFIELD.’—Can any 
of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ inform me in 
what magazine and in what year the above- 


named story appeared ? 
EpitH WOoOTHERSPOON. 


BEHOLD THIS RUIN! “TWAS A SKULL.”’— 
The mother of the author gave me a copy 
of this well-known poem, and for that reason 
I know that the authorship is correct. It 
was written by John D. Godman, a celebrated 
surgeon, who spent the major part of his 
life in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and 
died about eighty years ago. He married 
a daughter of Rembrandt Peale, the great 
American artist. 

Have any other poems by the same 
master hand been published ? 

E. W. B. Taytor. 

46, Summer Street, Haverhill, Mass. 

[Our Massachusetts correspondent has apparently 
not seen ‘N. & Q.’ for 18 April last. In that issue 
Mr. W.E. A. Axon printed the poem as it appeared 
in The European Magazine for November, 1816, 
with the signature of V. He further stated that in 
a recent communication to the Royal Society of 
Literature he had shown that V. was the signature 
used by Miss Anna Jane Vardill, afterwards Mrs. 
James Niven. The lady also wrote ‘ Christobell,’ a 
sequel to ‘ Christabel’ which puzzled the critics.] 


Tue D1IsoBEDIENT Son.—-Twan Ching- 
Shih’s ‘ Ya-yang-tsah-tsu,’ written in the 
ninth century, Second Series, tom. iv., has 
this passage :—- 

“There stands in the Kun-ming Lake an artificial 
mound popularly called Kun-tsze. Tradition has it 
that, in a remote past, an inhabitant thereabout 
had a son with this name, who always behav 
contrary to his parent’s behest; should he be 
ordered to proceed east, he would move only west- 
ward ; ehould he be commanded to fetch water, he 
would bring fire invariably. So on his death-bed, 
entirely dissembling his earnest desire to be buried 
in a cemetery on a hill, the father entreated the 
son not to fail to inter his corpse amidst the water. 
When the old man was dead, the son said, weep- 
ing, ‘ This time I will not neglect my father’s will’; 
and — this mound to be raised in the lake, he 
buried the deceased in it.” 
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Apparently traceable to this Chinese 
legend is a portion of the following Japanese 
story. current in the province of Noto :— 

“Primarily the owl was a very refractory scamp, 
who went to a hill whenever his mother would 
have him go to a rill, and vice versa. Therefore in 
her last moments, she concealed her real intention, 
and asked him to bury her body at the riverside, a 
request he fulfilled with pangs of remorse after the 
mother’s death. [Here, perhaps, the original story 
relates that the son was eventually turned into 
an owl in consequence of his former disaffection 
towards his Thenceforward the owl 
screeches every time before rain, thus expressin 
his intense concern lest a flood should ensue an 
carry away his mother’s corpse.”—Osaka Mainichi 
Shimbun, 23 July, 1908. 

Now it behoves me to note that another 
portion of this Japanese tale has evidently 
been derived from an ancient Chinese belief 
that the owl is so abnormally impious a 
bird as not to scruple to eat its own mother, 
its only parallel being found in the “ king,” 
a tigrish nondescript of very doubtful 
existence, which is reputed to feed on its 
own father. 

Do any such stories of a disobedient 
son occur in the literature and foik-lore of 
the West or of the Near East ? 

Kumacusu MINAKATA. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 

[See ‘‘ Crows crying against the rain,” post, p. 415. ] 


REYNARDSON Famity.—TI shall be grateful 
to any of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who can 
assist me to identify the following bearers 
of the above name. 

In Clode’s ‘London during the Great 
Rebellion,’ ed. 1892, p. 67, we find that, 
under date of 24 March, 1681, Mary Vaux 
was made a pensioner of the Merchant Taylors’ 
Company “in consideration of her poverty, 
and her last husband being brother to the 
said Sir Abraham Reynardson.” 

Sir Abraham Reynardson, the celebrated 
Lord Mayor of London in 1648, and Master 
of the Merchant Taylors’ Company in 1640, 
had, so far as I have been able to ascertain, 
two brothers only, Alan and William. The 
latter married Anne, daughter of William 
Strode of Kent (query the poet, 1600-45), 
and on her husband’s decease she remarried 
Sir Robert Bedingfeld (Burke’s ‘ Commoners,’ 
iii. 510), Lord Mayor of London 1706-7, 
fifth son of John Bedingfeld of Halesworth 
(‘Landed Gentry,’ ed. 1846, p. 79). Pre- 
sumably, therefore, Mary Vaux was widow 
of Alan Reynardson, and had married 
secondly Vaux; or had Sir Abraham 


a third brother who was first husband of 
Mary Vaux? If so, what was his name ? 
Whose daughter was Mary Vaux ? 


Jacob Reynardson of Bristol, son of Sir 
Abraham, married in 1680 Frances, only 
daughter of Francis Farnaby (incorrectly 
called Joseph in ‘ Landed Gentry,’ ed. 1906) 
of Kippington, Sevenoaks, and, dying 1719, 
left issue. 

In Bell’s ‘Fugitive Poetry,’ ed. 1789, 

vol. iii. p. 86, appears a nineteen-page poem 
(Epistle VIII.), written in 1712, entitled 
‘The Stage,’ addressed to Joseph Addison, 
and said to be by a Mr. Webster of Christ’s 
College, Oxford. There is, however, a note 
at p. 170 which says that Jacob (one of the 
authors of ‘“Jacob’s Poets,’ otherwise 
“The Poetical Register ’’) 
‘ ascribes this production to a Mr. Reynardson of 
Baliol College, son of a Turkey Merchant, Collector 
of the Customs at Bristol, and author of an excellent 
Ode on Divine Vengeance.” 

Thomas Reynardson of Plymouth, grand- 
father of Jacob Reynardson, was an eminent 
Turkey merchant. Jacob resided at Bristol, 
and may have followed in his grandfather’s 
footsteps. May not the writer of the above 
poem therefore be the Francis Reynardson, 
poet and M.D., recorded in ‘ Musgrave’s 
Obituaries’ as dying 17 Oct., 1725, and a 
son of Jacob Reynardson, being named 
Francis after his maternal grandfather 
Francis Farnaby ? 

Who was James Reynardson, Gentleman 
Pensioner, who (vide ‘Mus. Obit.’) died 
30 Jan., 1732 ? 

Clode in his ‘ London,’ p. 67, states :— 

“ As to the family of Reynardson, some of them 
lingered in the parish [St. Martin Outwich] for 
many years, Francis and Sarah Reynardson being 
buried in the chancel of the church 29 January, 
1739. 

It seems unlikely that the Francis who 
died in 1725 was reinterred in 1739, and un- 
less this was the case, it would be strange 
that two members of the family should have 
happened to die so as to be buried on the 
same day. Who then was the Francis who 
died in'1739? Who also was the Sarah 
Reynardson mentioned by Clode? 

Sir Abraham’s “Country Mansion” was 
at Tottenham High Cross. In ‘ Mus. Obit. 
is recorded the death, on 28 June, 1789, 
aged 79, of Thomas Rennaldson of Totten- 
ham High Cross. The spelling is a variant of 
Reynardson. We find even Sir Abraham's 


name spelt in sundry ways; see, for example, 
his funeral certificate, Whitelock’s Memo- 
rials,’ Guizot’s ‘Oliver Cromwell, ‘The 
Historian’s Guide,’ 1688, p. 34, &c. 

What connexion, if any, existed between 
Thomas Rennaldson and the Reynardson 


family ? 
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According to ‘Mus. Obit.’ Samuel Rey- 
nardson, F.R.S., died 1741 ; but this Samuel 
had issue after that date, and lived, according 
to my pedigree of the family, until 1797. 
To whom can the above entry therefore 
refer? Please reply direct. 

Francis H. REtron. 

9, Broughton Road, Thornton Heath. 


Hynmers oF NEw INN AND LATIMERS, 
Bucxs.—I shall feel greatly obliged to any 
of your readers for information relative 
to the family of Benjamin Hynmers of 
Latimers, Bucks, who, according to The 
London Magazine, died in October, 1743. 
He is evidently the gentleman referred to 
in Guillim’s ‘ Display of Heraldry,’ 6th ed. 
vol. i. p. 331 :— 

** Argent, a Cross-bow Sable, between three Cocks 
Gules, is born by Benjamin Hynmers of New-Inn, 
Gent., as his Paternal Coat.” 


H. R. Leicuton. 
East Boldon, Durham. 


ABBE DE LuBERsSAC.—The ecclesiastic who 
published in 1802 in London ‘ Journal his- 
torique et religieux de l’Emigration du 
Clergé de France en Angleterre’ and ‘ Apo- 
logie de la Religion et de la Monarchie 
réunies’ had been, as he himself tells us, 
Abbot of Novilac, Prior of Brives, and Vicar- 
General of Narbonne. He is said in the 
‘Biographie Universelle’ to have died in 
London in 1804. What were his Christian 
names? The British Museum Reading- 
Room Catalogue, misled by the ‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale,’ gives these two works 
to J. B. J. de Lubersac, successively Bishop 
of Tréguier and of Chartres, who was never 
in England. JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


JOHN LAWRENCE, CLERK, OF STAMFORD.— 
John Lawrence, admitted to Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, 19 Oct., 1652, then 
described as “of Middlesex,” B.A. 1656, 
M.A. 1660, was Vicar of Nassington from 
the Restoration to 1666. During his in- 
cumbency Dr. Samuel Brunsell, Prebendary 
of Nassington, made a surrender of income 
to the parochial cure (Gordon, ‘ Parish of 
Nassington - cum - Yarwell,’ p. 36). Law- 
rence was Vicar of St. Martin’s, Stamford 
Baron, 1666-1700; Prebendary of Sutton- 
in-the-Marsh, Lincoln Cathedral, 1668-1700 : 
Warden of Browne’s Bead House (Hospital 
of All Saints), Stamford, 1677-1700 ; and, 
- oe also Rector of St. Michael’s, Stam- 

ord. 

Whiston, who was chamber-fellow of one 
of his sons at Clare Hall, relates (‘ Memoirs,’ 
p- 250) that the latter brought him ac- 


quainted with his “good father,” with 
whom he “lived very agreeably” for a 
month ‘“‘at Mr. Brown’s Beadhouse,” at 
the end of 1687 and beginning of 1688, and 
then met “that great mathematician, Mr. 
Gilbert, clerk,” and “that truly great and 
good man, Dr. Cumberland, afterward 
Bishop of Peterborough.” In 1698 charges 
of maladministration were brought in the 
name of the bedesmen (Wright, ‘ The Story 
of the “‘ Domus Dei” of Stamford,’ p. 120), 
in a petition drawn by some educated hand. 
The Bishop of Lincoln, as Visitor, does not 
appear to have taken any action upon the 
petition; it is impossible to form any 
judgment upon it without knowing the 
Warden’s answer. Irregularities were also 
alleged against his predecessor and his two 
successors. 

Lawrence was buried at St. Michael’s, 
Stamford, 12 May, 1700. Can any one say 
to what family he belonged ? 

G. O. BELLEWES. 

3, Carlyle Gardens, Cheyne Row, 8.W. 


EDINBURGH : DERIVATION OF ITS NAME.—- 
According to Isaac Taylor’s ‘Names and 
their Histories’ (revised edition of 1898), 
the Gaelic name of Edinburgh, “ Dune- 
din,’ is a _ translation of Oppidum 
Eden,” as Edinburgh is called in the ‘Pictish 
Chronicle’ (edited ?). Eden, which occurs 
in more than a hundred names in Ireland, 
and many in Scotland, is derived by the 
same authority (/.c.) from a Gaelic word 
eadann, denoting the forehead, or the brow 
of a hill. But neither Al. Macbain’s ‘ Ety- 
molog. Gaelic Dict.’ (Inverness, 1896), nor 
R. A. Armstrong’s ‘ Gaelic Dict.’ (Lond., 
1825), nor the ‘ Gaelic Dict.’ of the Highland 
Society of Scotland (Lond. 1828) contains 
this word. I find, however, both in Arm- 
strong’s and the Highland Society dict. 
eudann, as identified with Old Irish eadan, 
and signifying the forehead, face, brow of 
mountain (ef. P. S. Dinneen’s ‘ Irish-Engl. 
Dict.,’ Dublin, 1904). Hence Dunedin would 
originally mean the town or stronghold built 
upon the brow of the hill. Is this derivation 
acceptable ? H. Kress. 


ELLEN as A SurNamME.—Can any reader 
give origin or particulars of this Kentish 


family name ? F. 
99, Lewin Road, Streatham. 
Mirrep Assors. —- Which were the 


abbots” ? 
oblige. 


A list will greatly 


Please reply direct. 
(Mrs.) HAUTENVILLE COPE. 
18, Harrington Court, Glendower Place, 8. W. 
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RALEIGH’S HOUSE AT BRIXTON. 
(10 S. x. 348.) 


THE fine old Jacobean house known 
as Raleigh House was demolished about 
twenty years ago, and Cox. PRIDEAUX 
will find some account of it at the following 
references: 2 8. ix. 243, 410; 6S. vii, 294. 
The Illustrated London News for 6 Aug., 
1887, contained a woodcut of the house 
from a pen-and-ink sketch by Mr. Louis 
Wain. 

As I was born in this house, where my 
maternal grandmother, Mrs. Edward Harvey, 
lived from 1843 to 1887, I may perhaps be 
allowed to say that I consider Mr. E. F. 
Rimbault’s conjecture the most plausible 
of several. He thought it probable that the 


house had been occupied by Capt. George 


Ralegh (Sir Waltcr’s nephew). Capt. 
George, who was sometime Deputy Governor 
of Jersey, certainly resided in the parish 
of Lambeth; and in Lambeth Church his 
wife, Judith Jermyn, is buried (0b. 1701). 
The great Sir Walter was imprisoned in the 
Tower 1603-16, and cannot have lived at 
Brixton between the latter date and his 
execution in 1618. Moreover, the house 
itself was later than Elizabeth’s reign. 

The Daily Mail appears to have recorded 
a vigorous tradition which is still growing. 
Ivy Lodge, the house opposite, was kncwn 
in our time as Burleigh House; and, appa- 
rently, at some earlier period as Sir Walter’s 
dog-kennel! I know nothing of the Queen’s 
cottage, but fear that Queen Elizabeth’s 
hypothetical visit must have taken place 
before it was built. But if she ever visited 
Ralegh at Brixton and chose to spend the 
night there, she would rather, I imagine, 
have sent her host to lie in a cottage than 
have hidden the majesty of England under 
so humble a roof. This was not Gloriana’s 
way. 

One somewhat suspects underground 
passages nowadays, even when visible to 
the naked eye. There was a mysterious 
passage used by tradesmen, «&c., at Raleigh 
House. You came up an avenue from the 
high road; entered the passage, which ran 
under a shrubbery at the side of the lawn ; 
and attained the house. Concerning this 


catacomb-like back-entrance several antique 
legends grew up; but it had been built by 
Daniel Whittle Harvey (1786-1863), the 
Radical politician, a former occupant of the 
A. R. BAYLEY. 


house! 


I think that the following quotation from 
an article recently written by the eminent 
Streatham antiquary Mr. Baldwin in 
reference to Ivy House, Brixton Hill, will 
be of interest to Cot. PRIDEAUX :— 


‘*T have known the house for many years, but 
regret to say that I have found no grounds on 
which to base such an association [7.e., that con- 
necting it with the name of Queen Elizabeth]. All 
antiquaries are familiar with Elizabethan ‘local 
traditions.’ I remember another old home just 
opposite, which was called Raleigh House; and 
another just beyond the new ‘ White Horse,’ called 
Manor House. There was a tradition concerning 
the last to the effect that it had a subterranean 
communication under the road with a religious 
house on the site of St. Matthew’s Church, and 
there was some confirmation of this in discoveries 
made near the foundations when the ‘ Horse’ was 
pulled down. Many years ago an old Brixtonian 
accounted to me for the names Elizabeth and 
Raleigh by a tradition that the Queen came in her 
barge from Greenwich to this spot by the river 
Effra (the name of which is still preserved), a 
tributary of the river Thames ; but in no history of 
Lambeth or Camberwell, in which parishes Brixton 
awe and the Effra are, can I trace evidence of 
this. 

JoHN B. Twycross. 


(10 x. 346).—May I 
append to Pror. SKEAT’s early quotations 
for this name two early quotations as to 
the substance ? 

The first is from Ace. Exch. (K.R.) 

Bundle 178, No. 17, at leaf 5. This account 
is headed 
“ Particule compotus Willelmi de Redenesse clerici 
quem Rex assignauit xmo die Decembris anno regni 
sui xliijcio per breue suum_patens de magno sigillo 
suo Receptorem et Custodem omnium victualium 
suorum in villa Cales videlicet de omnibus Receptis 
solutis misis et expensis per ipsum Willelmum in 
eodem officio factis a dicto xmo die Decembris dicto 
anno xliijcio vsque ix diem Decembris anno xlvte 
videlicit per ij annos integros.” 
The payments are grouped, so that all 
similar expenditure appears with one mar- 
ginal title. There is but one under the 
heading noted ‘ Hussblass’” :— 

‘* Willelmo Foxtone......pro v lb. de Glew vocati 
husblass’ per ipsum emptis ibidem precium libre 
js. iijd. a per manus dicti Thesaurarii xjs. vd. 


i 
ob 

This document may be dated 1371, as 
may also the one next following in the same 
bundle, which records the delivery 
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| xxxiiij lb. vz pro v**, iiij** lb. di. sulphuris 
| viui......1xiiij 1b. fili_ pro  cordis balistarum, lij lb. 

18 trussyng thred, 1j lb. di. trenchefyll, xx lb. cordi 

ly | canabis, xlij gaithorns, xl bukhorns, xiiij lb. di. 
| glewe, j 1b. husblass’, v lb. Cere, vj bussellos carbonis 
| marini, vj gaddes calibis, vj lb. pulueris gunnorum 
iiij ml pennarum aucarum.” 
| R. J. WHITWELL. 
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Sypnry, 1789-1908 (10 S. x. 261).—_, 
The lines quoted together with the appended | 
note are given in an “ additional note” to | 
a foot-note to lines 315-20 of Canto II. of | 
Darwin’s ‘ Botanic Garden,’ at p. 472 of the. 
fourth edition, 1799. The lines in question | 
refer to the Portland Vase. Now Josiah 
Wedgwood gave the first perfect one to 
Erasmus Darwin in 1789, and it is now in 
my possession. This seems to confirm 
the correctness of Lysons’s date. 

G. H. Darwiy. 

Newnham Grange, Cambridge. 


GUERNSEY Lity (10 S. x. 368).—The 
legend of this piant is best summarized in 
Tupper’s ‘ History of Guernsey,’ 2nd cd., 
1876, pp. 389-91. The date of the intro- 
duction of the bulb in the island, as well as 
the manner of the introduction, rests more 
or less on tradition. The story currently 
received (given by Dr. Morison, ‘ Plantarium 
Historica Oxoniensis,’ Oxford, 1680) is that 
a Dutch vessel from Japan was wrecked 
off the island, and the bulbs, after being 
washed on shore, took root in the sand, and 
attracted notice on blooming by their 
peculiar beauty. A son of Lord Hatton, 
the then Governor of Guernsey (1670-79), 
transplanted and cultivated the flower, 
and sent the bulbs to botanists and others 
in England. In 1725 Dr. James Douglas 
(mentioned in ‘D.N.B.), a physician of 
eminence in London, published in folio his 
‘Lilium Sarniense,’ amplifying the legend 
with further anecdote and fable, the result 
of which was to place the existence of the 
lily in Guernsey as far back as the middle 
of the seventeenth century. The plant, 
capricious in flowering, flourishes in a 
domesticated state in the island. The 
“Guernsey lily’ figures as the Narcissus 
japonicus of Rapin, and the Amaryllis 
sarniensis of Linnzeus, and is now classed 
by botanists among the Nerines as the 
sarniensis. 

See also 4S, xii. 325, 414. 

ROBERT WALTERS. 

Ware Priory. 


First EnciisH BisHop To Marry (10 S. 
x. 366).—-William Barlow, the first English 
bishop to marry, was never Bishop of Chester, 
’ but he was Bishop of Chichester. 

William Barlow, Prior of Bisham, was 
elected Bishop of St. Asaph 16 Jan., 1535/6, 
but never took actual possession of the see, 
being translated to St. Davids, 10 April, 1636. 
He was further translated to Bath and Wells 
3 Feb., 1547/8, and deprived by Queen Mary 


soon after her accession in 1553. After Queen 


Elizabeth's accession he was in December, 
1559, appointed Bishop of Chichester, and 
died 10 Dee., 1569. 

F. pe H. L. 


St. Pancras BorovuGH CounciL: ITs 
Morro (10 §. x. 369).—As the editorial note 
says, the St. Pancras motto has already been 
discussed in the press. ‘“‘ Trin. Coll. Cam.” 
wrote to The Times on 31 Dec., 1906, saymg 
that revision by some competent Latin 
scholar was necessary, and again on 4 Jan., 
1907, to The Observer to the same effect. 
suggesting that ‘‘ Discite justitiam moniti” 
(‘ Atneid,’ vi. 620) might be adopted. 

‘** Londinensis’’ wrote (6 Jan.) to The 
Daily Telegraph on the “ highly enigmatic ” 
motto, adding 

‘“‘Like the bootmaker who, observing that his 
trade rival had put up over his shop-window the 
device, ‘Mens Conscia Recti,’ thought that he 
would go one better by inscribing over his door, 
‘Mens and Women’s Conscia Recti,’ the St. Pan- 
cras Borough Council must have some dim and 
vague idea that they are explaining their position 
to the world by their ambiguous Latinity.” 

Further, ‘ Trin. Coll. Camb.” suggested 
in The Daily Telegraph that the motto 
should be “translated, revised, or deleted 
from the borough arms,” and gave in The 
Observer (11 Jan.) ‘‘constans  justitie 
minister *’ as the revision of a former Senior 
Classic. 

It was not at the time ascertained whence 
this queer Latin came. The donors of the 
mayoral chain and badges were uot, it 
would seem, personaily responsible for it. 
But it remains, so far as [ know, to im- 
mortalize the pretentious ignorance of 
St. Pancras. It is, of course, not a crime 
to be ignorant of Latin, but it is egregiously 
stupid not to take advice from some one 
who knows, when you use it for purposes of 
permanent decoration. Two or three popular 
authors I could name have made similar 
fools of themselves in the scraps of Latin 
they have misquoted or misused; but a 
Borough Council might be supposed, from 
its corporate character, to possess more 
caution and less zeal for unfortunate ad- 
vertisement. Formerly, perhaps, the 
Council’s ignorance was blissful: now there 
is no such excuse, and St. Pancras ought 
to prefer revision to making itself per- 
manently ridiculous. 

ew PRIDEAUX discussed the motto in 1902; see 
9S. x. 338.] 


Dr. Beaurorp, Rector oF CAMELFORD 
(10 S. x. 349).—The list of Nonjurors in 
the Appendix to the ‘ Life’ of Kettlewell 
prefixed to his ‘ Works’ mentions no Rector 
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of Camelford, but does mention Mr. James 
Beauford, Rector of Lanteglos. This worthy 
was the second son of John Beauford, M.A. 
(bapt. 13 April, 1617; bur. 14 May, 1679). 
Rector of St. Columb Major, by his first 
wife Anne (bur. 11 Oct. 1663). He matri- 
culated at Oxford 10 July, 1668, from Exeter 
College, aged fifteen, and became Rector 
of Lanteglos, 1677, and Vicar of Padstow, 
1684. He married (1) Anne, dau. of Joseph 
Sawle of Penrice; (2) Jane (bapt. 31 Jan. 
1654: bur. 10 June, 1696), fifth dau. of 
John Vivian of Trewan. By the latter he 
had a son James (bapt. 16 Nov., 1683). 
He died 19 March, 1720/21. See Jewers’s 
‘ Registers of St. Colomb Major,’ passim. 

For his half-brother John, whose mother 
was Anne, second dau. of Henry Trengrove, 
alias Nance, see Munk’s ‘ Royal College of 
Physicians,’ ii. 110. 

Mr. Jewers thus describes James Beau- 
ford’s monument in St. Columb Churchyard 
(op. cit., p. XViii) :— 

‘Against the outside of the north wall is a large 
monument with three shields, the centre one, Per 
pale, on a bend three lions passant gardant, in chief 
a crescent for difference ; on the shield to the dexter 
side are three falcons’ heads erased (Sawle); on 
that to the sinister side, a chevron between three 
lions’ heads erased, and a chief (Vivian).” 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


This probably refers to John Beauford 
of Trinity Coll., Camb., B.A. 1686; M.D. 
Comitiis Regiis, 1728; Candidate of Coll. 
of Physicians, Lond., 25 June, 1729; d. 
10 Oct., 1750. See Boase and Courtney’s 
‘Bib. Corn.,’ vol. iii. p. 1060, and vol. i. 
p- 19. Cf. also Munk’s ‘ Roll’ (1878 ed.), 
vol. ii. p. 110; Gent. Mag., vol. xx. (1750) 
p. 477 (Obit., Oct. 1, “Dr. Beaufort, an 
eminent physician, very old”). See also 
J. C. Jeaffreson’s ‘Book about Doctors,’ 
1860, vol. i. p. 188, or one volume edition, 
p- 97, where a very amusing conversation 
with Beauford is recorded. He regarded 
temperance as a vice. 

_ For several Beaufords who held livings 
in Cornwall see Foster’s ‘ Alumni,’ Series I. 
vol. i. p. 97; and Walker’s ‘ Sufferings of the 
Clergy,’ part ii. p. 191. 

A. L. HumpHReys. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


AUTHORS OF QuoTaTIONS WANTED (10 S. 
x. 309, 353).—The author of ‘ Fate,’ 

Two shall be born the whole wide world apart, 
is Susan Marr Spalding, an American writer 
born in Maine in the fifties. Her best 


work—small in quantity, but some of it 
of a high grade in idea and technical skill— 


is collected in a little volume ‘ The Wings of 
Tearus,’ published in Boston in 1892. 
F. M. 
Hartford, Conn, 


The lines entitled ‘ Fate,’ about which 
Mr. HiscaMeE asks—a little poem of two 
nine-line stanzas—were written by Mrs. 
Susan Marr Spalding, of Bath, Maine, ard 
later resident in Rockford, Delaware. 

New York. 

{Our American correspondents at the time of 
writing had not seen the reply at the second refer- 
ence, attributing the poem to G. E. Edmundson. | 


“Motrre”: “Mor” (10 S. x. 265).— 
* American” is too comprehensive an 
adjective to apply to this word, as its 
use is restricted to Texas. Dr. SMYTHE 
PALMER’S communication demands an ex- 
tended reply. The following extracts show 
what American lexicographers and others 
have had to say about the word :— 

‘* Motte, or Mot (French.)—A clump of trees in a 
prairie ; also called ‘an island of timber. Texas.” 
—1859, J. R. Bartlett, ‘Dictionary of Americanisms,’ 
2nd ed., p. 281. 

“These islands, as they are poetically named, in 
the vast ocean of waving grass, were called Moftes 
by the early French explorers, and in many parts of 
the West still retain their old names.”—1871, 
Vere, ‘ Americanisms’ (1872), p. 102. 

** Mot, or Motte—This well-known Texan word 
for a clump of trees, a small grove, is not in the 
‘Century Dictionary.’ Compare Fr. motte, a lump, 
a patch, a mound; Sp. mofa, a mound.”—American 
Notes and Queries, 9 Aug., 1890, v. 170. (The corre- 
spondent wrote from Austin, Texas.) 

‘* With this word, in the sense of a small grove, 
compare the Spanish mats, a coppice, thicket ; 
Portuguese mato, matto, or mata, a brushwood, 
scrub, or wild heath. Ido not mean to assert that 
this is the true origin of the Texan word mof.”— 
American Notes and Queries, 6 Sept., 1890, v. 225. 

Motte, n. (Cf. F. motte, a clod, clump, or hillock. ] 
—A clump of trees in a prairie. [Local, 3." 
1900, ‘ Webster’s International Dictionary. 

** Motte (Fr.)—A grove or clump of trees, in the 
prairies.”—1902, S. Clapin, ‘New Dictionary ot 
Americanisms,’ p. 281. 

The first of the above extracts is par- 
ticularly significant. In the first (1848) 
edition of his ‘ Dictionary of Americanisms 
Bartlett did not recognize the word; but 
in 1850 he himself picked it up in Texas. 
Can we doubt that in 1859 he recorded the 
local belief as to its origin? , ee 

Next, let us turn to American writings. 
In 1844 G. W. Kendall (who visited Texas 
in 1841) spoke of ‘“ mots,” italicizing the 
word. In 1857 F. L. Olmsted spoke of 
“mottes.” In 1880 R. H. Loughridge 
spoke of ‘“motts.” (For these extracts 
see the ‘N.E.D.’) In 1852 Capt. Mayne 
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Reid spoke of “ mottes,” using quotation 
marks. (See Bartlett’s ‘ Dictionary of Ame- 
ricanisms.’) The following extracts have 
not before been quoted :— ~~ 


“Tt was about four months after these occurrences 
that with a friend I was traversing Western Texas. 
aes Islands of Timber (‘ Motts’), with long belts of 
forest fringing the streams, were dotted and 
‘stretched in most delightful variety over the broad 
ground-work of now undulating, now level prairie. 
cca After a pursuit of some twenty minutes at full 
speed, it occurred to me that I might get lost 
among the motts, and I reined up.” —1845, American 
Review, i. 128-9. 

‘“* The prairie is covered with fine mezquite grass, 
interspersed with mezquite trees and live-oak moats. 
cnehiee At the ‘ Twelve-mile Mot’ the road first touches 
the Nueces......For the sake of reference, the 
following list of distances between water is sub- 
joined : From Corpus Christi to Twelve-mile Mot, 

2......To the left are seen the low hills along the 
Red river; and to the right one continuous _prairie, 
with here and there mots of post_oak......Near the 
Red river the soil is slightly sandy, and you meet 
with some few post-oak mots.”—1849, Lieut. N. 
Michler, jun., in ‘U.S. Public Documents,’ Serial 
562, No. 64 (1850), pp. 8, 12, 31, 34. 

_“* As we are now on the high table-land, the trees 
‘diminish in number and size. A few mezquit trees, 
‘stunted, deformed, and decayed, appear on the 

rairies, and occasionally a ‘mot’ of live-oaks...... 
‘The rolling prairie continued without trees or 
shrubbery, save here and there a little mot or 
group.”—1850, 1852, J. R. Bartlett, ‘Personal 
Narrative of Explorations and Incidents in Texas,’ 
Xe. (1856), i. 72; ii. 521. 

“Usually these favorite situations are on the 
outskirts or surroundings of the prairies; but, in 
many instances, the prairies themselves are inter- 
spersed with ‘ motts,’ or ‘islands’ of timber, con- 
taining from a few rods to many acres.”—1858, 
D. E. E. Braman, ‘Information about Texas,’ 


Pra The ‘upper cross timber’ begins on Red river 
sascon the eastern portion running through Wise and 
Parker counties, while the western extends irre- 
gularly, and frequently in patches and ‘ mots’ or 
‘small groves, through Jack, Young, Palo Pinto, and 
Erath, affording abundant timber (such as it is) to 
those counties.”—I. Vorrall in *The Texas 
Almanac for 1868,’ p. 150. 

From this evidence it is clear that the 
word first came into use about 1844; that, 
though well established, it was not very 
common; that it always appears in the 
forms mot,” mott,” or “‘ motte,” except 
in @ single instance, where we find ‘‘ moat ” ; 
and that from the use of italics and quota- 
tion marks, as well as from the spelling, 
it was regarded as a foreign word. When 
Dr. Bradley states that the word “ is appa- 
rently a special use of French motte, mound,” 
he is clearly in accord with American lexi- 
cographers and in harmony with the evi- 
dence. 

Dr. PALMER, however, is not satisfied. 
The French origin, he declares, “‘ seems very 


improbable.” Why? Is it any more im- 
probable that the French in Texas called 
clumps of trees “mottes” than that the 
Americans in Texas called them “islands” ? 
Yet, as will presently be seen, the latter was 
a common term with the Americans. 

Not content with disagreeing with Dr. 
Bradley, Dr. PALMER advances a theory 
of hisown. He says :— 

“Tt is, I submit, the same word as mote, Old 
Eng. mot, a spot, speck, or blemish—a clump of 
trees being regarded as a dark patch or stain on the 
face of the landscape.” 

This theory invites three comments. 

First, the latest extract in the ‘ N.E.D,’ 
for mote, meaning ‘‘a spot, a blemish,” is 
dated 1712. Dr. PatmMerR would have us 
believe that a word which became obsolete 
in England about 1712, and which is not 
known to have been in use in America, 
suddenly put in an appearance in Texas 
in 1844. Such a notion, unsupported by a 
particle of evidence, will to many seem 
** very improbable.” 

Secondly, Dr. PALMER quotes Florio, a 
writer on the English lakes, Mérimée, and a 
recent English writer on Italy, as showing 
that a clump of trees was regarded “‘as a 
dark patch or stain on the face of the land- 
scape,” and that the Italian word macchia 
means both a spot or stain and a wood. 
These citations are irrelevant. It matters 
not what the “ still resolute John” thought 
in 1598, nor what the author of a ' Guide 
to the Lakes’ thought in 1780. The only 
thing that concerns us is, What did the 
French and the Americans think about 1840? 

Thirdly, had Dr. PatMeR been familiar 
with French and American writings on 
Texas, he would scarcely have written what 
he has about “a clump of trees being 
regarded as a dark patch or stain on the 
face of the landscape.” Texas was visited 
in 1807 by Major Z. M. Pike, whose * Sources 
of the Mississippi’ was published in 1810. 
It was not until about 1821 that American 
settlers moved to Texas, and not until about 
1831 that Americans began to write books 
about Texas. The following extracts show 
how the early writers were impressed with 
the landscape :— 

“Toute la campagne environnante présente les 
sites les plus enchanteurs et les plus pittoresques : 
tandis que l’eil atteint & peine jusqu’a la cime 
orgueilleuse de ces grands arbres, ornements des 
foréts d’Amérique, d’agréables tapis de verdure 
rehaussent la beauté du paysage, a laquelle ajoutant 
encore de belles plantes et de charmans oiseaux. — 
1819, L. F. L., ‘Le Champ d’Asile, Tableau Topo- 
graphique et Historique du Texas,’ pp. 60, 61. 

“Cette zone est nommée par les habitants du 
Texas, le Rolling......Le Rolling est la plus belle’ 
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portion du Texas. II est_ plus boisé encore que le 
nays plat.”—1839, Maissin, in ‘San Juan de 

lua, ou Relation de l’Expédition Frangaise au 
Mexique,’ p. 547. 

“This region [of rolling prairie], in its beautiful 
and romantic scenery, cannot be surpassed by those 
of which poets have sung and novelists have 
dreamed...... The intervals between the streams are 
mostly prairie land interspersed with beautiful 
groves, and having, at a distance, the appearance 
of a cultivated park.” —1830, W. B. Dewees, ‘Letters 
from an Early Settler of Texas’ (1834), p. 130. 

“The intervening country between the rivers, 
creeks, and rivulets, is open, level, rich, and 
—— prairie, clothed with a thick and luxuriant 
growt 
with occasional points and islands of timber, as the 
wooded projections and scattered clumps of trees 
are called, which give the plains the appearance of 
vast parks, with ornamental trees artificially 
arranged to beautify the prospect.”—1831, Mrs. 
Mary A. Holley, ‘Texas’ (1933), p. 62. 

‘The only interruption [in the prairie] is caused 
by clusters of trees of different forms and sizes, 
scattered at distant intervals here and _ there. 
‘These clumps and groves, Spevently possessing all 
the neatness and Nanas which could have been 
given them if planted by the hand of man, and 
tended by his greatest care, added the charm of 
variety to the eye, while they promised thick and 
convenient shelter from sun and storm to man or 
beast...... These groves are called islands, from the 
striking resemblance they present to small tracts of 
land surrounded by water.”—1834, ‘ Visit to Texas,’ 
pp. 40, 41. 

“ As they approach these rivers, there is more or 
less of timber, relieving the eye, in unison with 
these fine airy groves of every shape, with which 
the prairie mounds are studded......In many places 
these eminences, or inclined plains, are regularly 
and beautifully decorated with timber......These 
rows of timber and picturesque groves are called 
islands, from the striking resemblance they present 


to small tracts of land surrounded by water.’ —1836, | 


D. B. Edward, ‘ History of Texas,’ p. 38. 

“Here and there, however, along the shore, 
beautiful clumps of trees, commonly called islands 
of timber, are seen diversifying the landscape and 
relieving the otherwise monotonous, far-reaching 
horizon.”—1841, A. Smith, in H.S. Foote, ‘ Texas 
and the Texans,’ ii. 377. 


Here is ample proof that the early writers 
on Texas were enthusiastic over the beauties 
of its landscape, including clumps of trees, 
and that Dr. 
fundamentally wrong. It may be remarked 
that the word ‘island,’ meaning a clump 
of trees, did not originate in Texas, but had 
already beén in use among Americans for a 
generation or so. After the Americans had 
been in Texas for about twenty years, they 
suddenly began to use the word “ motte.” 
As already stated, the spelling, the italics, 
and the quotation marks all indicate that 
it was a foreign word. If not French, what ? 
It will perhaps be urged that a Spanish 
origin is more probable, and in 1890 the 


of grass of a good quality for pasturage, | 


| possibility was suggested that it came from 
the Spanish mota. But such a suggestion, 
besides lacking evidence in its support, is 
wholly unnecessary; for in that part of 
the United States the people have been 
nothing if not eclectic in their choice of 
‘words. Let me give three illustrations. 
For sixty years or more, “mesa” from the 
‘Spanish, “butte” from the French, and 
“bayou ” from the Indian have been house- 


| hold words in Texas. 
ALBERT MATTHEWS. 


| Boston, U.S. 
| With regard to the last paragraph of 
SmytTHe PaLMer’s_ interesting com- 
| munication, the word in St. Jude is omAds, 
‘oceurring twice in the ‘Odyssey’ for a 
water-swept rock. The capital letters used 
for this word by Liddell and Scott perhaps 
justify the suggestion that omtdos, a stain, 
is a secondary meaning. The etymology, 
_if forthcoming, would settle this point. 


II. or PomERANTA (10S. x. 349).— 
This duke, who reigned from 1606 to 1618, 
had rather a troubled time. According to 
Meyer’s ‘ Conversations-Lexicon ’ (orig. ed., 
s.v. ‘Pommern’), one of the principal pieces 

of work which he achieved was the improve- 
‘ment of the administration of justice. The 
English reader unfamiliar with Pomeranian 
dukes may remember the dramatic incident 
‘at the grave of Duke Otto of Stettin in 1464, 
as told in Carlyle (‘ Friedrich II.,’ Book IIT. 
chap iii.). 

*Cuslino Pomerani” presumably means 
that the author was a Pomeranian and came 
from Késlin, one of the principal towns of 
Pommern. Epwarp BENSLY. 


Crows “CRYING AGAINST THE RAIN . 
(10 S. x. 88, 136).—Terashima Ryéan in his 
‘Wakan Sansai Dzue,’ 1713, tom. UL, 
| mentions a Chinese belief that “‘ the raven’s 
ery accompanied with a repercussion of the 
sound is named wife-calling, and signifies 


PALMER'S conception is fine weather; otherwise it is named wife- 


rejecting, and presages rain.” 

The same Japanese encyclopedist, from 
his own experience, goes on to assert that 
the raven, whenever in the summer it volun- 
tarily drenches itself with water, foretells 
rain, and expresses doubts as to the accuracy 
of the old Chinese saw, “ Bathing magpies 
forebode rain; bathing ravens forebode 
wind” (cf. Mr. MacMIcHAEL’s 


reply, ante, p. 136). 
. KumaGusu MINAKATA. 


Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 
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Dr. WILLIAM GORDON OF BrisTOoL (10 S. x. 
349).—Robert Gordon, a West India mer- 
chant, was a member of the Common Council 
of Bristol from 1756, and Alderman from 
1777, till his death, 14 Dec., 1784, being 
Sheriff 1757-8, and Mayor 1773-4. I think, 
but am not quite sure, that John Gordon, 
Sheriff of Bristol 1789-90, Collector of 
Customs there 1813-32 (elected Mayor, 
but declined to serve, 1800), was a son of 
Robert. He died, aged 81, 20 Dec., 1839. 

A Dr. Gordon, of whose Christian name 
I have no record, was an unsuccessful can- 
didate for the post of physician to the 
Bristol Royal Infirmary in December, 1761. 
Probably he was the ‘ Dr. William Gordon 
of Bristol” referred to in Mr. J. M. BULLOCH’s 
query. ALFRED B. BEAVEN, M.A. 


Leamington. 


Capt. BARTON OF H.M.S. LicHFIELD (10 S. 
x. 249, 334).—Admiral Matthew Barton was 
the seventh son of the Rev. Geoffrey Barton, 
Rector of Rushton, co. Northampton, and 
Elizabeth his wife, fifth and youngest 
daughter of Richard and Susannah Lock- 
wood of Gayton, co. Northampton. He was 
born 2 Aug., 1716, at Rushton, and married 
Rachel Brook of Hinton St. George, Somer- 
set, who survived him, and was buried at 
Hampstead, 25 Jan., 1813. He died without 
issue at Hampstead, and was buried 6 Jan., 
1796, at St. Andrew’s, Holborn, of which 
parish his nephew the Rev. Charles Barton 
was rector. There is a portrait of him in the 
possession of Major-General Newton Barton. 
A full pedigree of the Barton family is con- 
tained in Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, 
Second Series, vols. iii., iv. JUDEX. 


‘*DISDAUNTED ” (10 S. x. 328, 352, 377). 
—Among the farmers and labourers of 
Sussex, and in particular East Sussex, this 
word is of constant use, and I have on several 
occasions heard the word in such a sentence 
as ‘‘Even now we are not disdaunted.” 
I cannot say, however, that I have seen the 
word in print, nor do I believe it is to be 
found in any of the published lists of ‘‘ local 
words.” H. J. ALLEN HarpDwWICKE. 

Vergemount, Crowborough, Sussex. 


Epwarps oF Hatirax (10 S. ix. 510; 
x. 54, 94, 315).—This was James Edwards 
—not William Edwards, as stated by 
R. S. B. at p. 94. On 28 Jan., 1785, he 
took out a patent (No. 1462) for an improve- 
ment in bookbinding, in which he is de- 
scribed as “late of Halifax, now of Pall 
Mall, bookseller.” His improvement con- 
sisted in painting pictures or ornamental 


designs upon vellum specially prepared 
so as to render it transparent. The vellum 
is then reversed and attached to the sides. 
of book-covers, the painting being visible 
through the transparent vellum. The object. 
of this is to prevent the painting being 
damaged by wear, and so successful was. 
Edwards that in many cases it is difficult 
to believe that the pictures are actually 
on the back of the vellum, and not on the 
surface. James Edwards is noticed in the 
Dictionary of National 


ToorHacuHE (10S. x. 121, 171, 196, 216).— 
That blacksmiths actually did draw teeth 
in the early days of last century I can vouch 
for. My maternal grandfather, who was. 
born in 1803 and died in 1895, has often 
told me that when he was a boy he had 
a tooth extracted by the village blacksmith. 
How the man performed the operation I am 
unable to say, but I believe that the principal 
instrument in the operation consisted of 
a pair of pincers. My grandfather informed 
me that a piece of his jaw was broken off 
when the tooth came away. The old gentle- 
man’s grinders were firmly set in his head, 
and he never had occasion again to submit 
to a dental operation. JouNn T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


InittaAL LETTERS INSTEAD OF Worps 
(10 S. ix. 126, 174: x. 176, 258).—The 
formula I.D.B., noted by Mr. Harwanp- 
OXLEY, may perhaps sound somewhat 
mystic to Englishmen, but in South Africa, 
and especially at Kimberley, it has a very 
potent and ominous significance; for it 
stands both for the criminal and the crime, 
that is, for the illicit diamond buyer 
and for illicit diamond buying, being used 
in this way both colloquially and in the 
press and law courts. No greater stigma, 
indeed, can rest on a man’s name than that 
he should even be suspected of having a 
leaning towards I.D.B. in Griqualand West. 
The penalty on conviction varies from 
five to fifteen years’ hard labour at the 
breakwater at Cape Town. The method 
of “‘trapping’’ suspected persons by the 
employment of Waffirs, who offer the sus- 
pected man or woman a stone previously 
marked by the detectives, has been much 
criticized, but has been found to be the only 
effectual way of dealing with this particular 
form of theft. A good account of the 


system is given in the late Mr. Reginald 
Statham’s novel, first 
as ‘ Mr. Magnus.’ 

New York. 


printed anonymously 
N. W. Hi. 
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Anna, A Puace-NAME (10S. x. 268, 312). 
—With regard to the Anna of the latter 
reference, the Hampshire Domesday Book 
shows six manors named Anna or Anne 
in the neighbourhood of Andover. The 
editor thereof notes that Anne was at the 
time of the Heptarchy an extensive tract 
of country, and that the name was tradition- 
ally derived from Annas, King of the East 
Angles, driven from his country and settled 
there. At the present day the name sur- 
vives in the neighbouring Abbot’s Ann, 
Little Ann, and Amport (sc. Anne de Port). 
The last named is the seat of the Marquis 
of Winchester, said to be a direct descendant 
of Sir Hugh de Port, to whom this manor, 
with many others in Hants, was allotted 
by William the Conqueror. The same name 
is probably contained in the river Anton, 
on which Andover 


The States of Illinois, Ohio, Texas, and 
Georgia have each a small town named 
Anna, the largest in Illinois, having rather 
under 2,500 inhabitants at the last census. 

ME 

New York. 


SHAKESPEARE’S EpirarH (10 8S. x. 346, 
396).—Dr. IXRUEGER’S inquiry as to the 
meaning of Ben Jonson’s line 

Thou art a monument without a tomb 
might be answered satisfactorily in a para- 
phrase of the first line of Matthew Arnold’s 
sonnet on Shakespeare ; ¢.g., 

Others abide our burial. Thou art free. 
T. F. Dwieurt. 

La Tour de Peilz, Vaud, Suisse. 


HicH TREASON AND ITS PUNISHMENT 
(10 S. x. 229, 314, 354).—I beg to thank 
Mr. Wittovcusy Maycock for correcting 
the foolish mistake I made in saying that 
the last trial for high treason was in 1848. 
I should like now to say that, in addition 
to the two cases in 1867 and 1903 mentioned 
by him, there was the case of Maclean, who 
was tried for high treason on 19 April, 1882, 
on the Oxford Circuit, for shooting at the 
Queen at Windsor, and who was found to 
be insane. Harry B. Povanp. 

Inner Temple. 


Mr. Pierpornt’s conjecture that “it 
was Mr. [J. F. X.] O’Brien who brought in a 
Bill to allow any Irishman, who desired to 
do so, to put an ‘O’ or a ‘Mac’ at the 
beginning of his surname.” is incorrect. 
That Bill was introduced in the session of 
1898, and was in charge of Mr. MacAleese ; 


there were five other names on the back 
of the Bill, but that of Mr. J. F. X. O’Brien 
was not among them. As has been already 
pointed out (see 10 8. iii. 15), the Attorney- 
General for Ireland denied that there was 
any law to prevent the use of “O” or 
“Mac”; but the statute of 1465 quoted 
on the same page shows that there was 
some basis for the belief of the promoters. 
F. W. Reap. 


Str ALEXANDER Brett (108. x. 289, 352). 
—The Somersetshire wills collected by the 
Rev. Frederick Brown of Beckenham have 
been printed and privately issued in six 
volumes by Mr. F. Crisp. I possess a com- 
plete index to the work; and if SENEx will 
refer to Brown (F.), ‘Somersetshire Wills,’ 
Series I., 1887, pp. 66-7, he will find a number 
of Brett wills quoted in abstract, and these 
formed the basis of much of the information 
contained in the pamphlet on the Brett 
family, by the Rev. F. Brown, to which 
Mr. Fry alludes, and which, I may add, 
was first printed, and is now more easily 
found, in the Somersetshire Archeological 
Society’s Proceedings for 1882 (vol. xxviii.). 

I append a number of references to 
fugitive material respecting the Bretts which 
may be found in ‘Somersetshire Parishes,’ 
a work which is placed on the Topo-Biblio- 
graphical stand in the B.M. Reading-Room. 
The references found on the pages given are 
in the work named to wills of Somersetshire 
Bretts, and may therefore be of value to 
SENEX. 

Alexander, 784, 785. Anne, 785. Arthur, 
785. Eleanor, 178, 784. Elizabeth, 429. 
Gabriel Robert, 785. George, 238. Hierom, 
725. Jerome, 143, 472, 509, 726. John, 
135, 258, 327, 472, 474, 545, 638, 784, 785. 
Mary, 145, 687, 785. Richard, 785. Robert, 
784. Simon, 378, 615, 785. Lady Ursula, 
785. William, 233, 312, 429, 543, 580, 584, 
633, 785. A. L. HUMPHREYS. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


R. BELGRAVE Hoppner (10 8. x. 349).— 
Richard Belgrave Hoppner was gazetted 
Consul-General at Venice 15 Nov., 1814, and 
held that post till 5 April, 1825. He died 
6 Aug., 1872. 

ALFRED B. BEAVEN, M.A. 
Leamington. 


PavuL BRADDON: WaATER-COLOUR ART 
(10 S. viii. 489).—I have searched every 
available source I know for information, but 
have not found the name of this painter. 
There are hundreds of artists about whom 


nothing seems to be known. Notwith- 
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standing the thousands of names that Mr. 
Algernon Graves has chronicled, that of 
Paul Braddon is not among them, so that 
he never had a picture in any of the London 
exhibitions. 

In 1825 water-colour art was not so 
common as it is now. Among sources not 

enerally accessible, I have looked at the 

Catalogue of Water-Colour Drawings of 
Dr. John Perey, F.R.S.,’ sold by Christies in 
1890—a most extensive list of water-colour 
artists arranged in alphabetical order. 
Braddon’s name is not among _ them. 
Neither is he in John Pye’s ‘ Patronage of 
British Art,’ 1845, a book full of information ; 
but the index is defective, only a few of the 
names of the numerous artists mentioned 
being init. There is no example of Braddon 
at South Kensington. 

Further, in reply to Mr. Cann HuGHEs’s 
question, there is no exhaustive history of 
water-colour art. Such a work would be 
invaluable, provided it gave coloured repro- 
ductions of the most representative works. 

The term “ drawing” was quite right in 
the origin of the art, but the drawings have 
long since given place to pictures, so that 
it would now be more correct to talk of 
water-colour pictures, 

Perhaps Braddon was an architect, for 
architects are frequently artists too, as in 
the case of Ambrose Poynter, father of the 
President of the R.A. I may also instance 
Mr. R. Phené Spiers, an example of whose 
work as an artist is also to be seen at the 
8.IX.M. in the water-colour gallery. 

THOMAS. 


SHAKESPEARE’S UNNOTED COMPLIMENT 
To ELIzABETH (10 8. ix. 125, 178).—I think 
I have now traced the contemporary “ com- 
ac to the beauty and grace of Eliza- 

eth’s reading and speaking of her formal 
speeches to the public,” for a precise reference 
to which Dr. FURNIVALL inquired. It is 
to be found in the following extract 
from The Atheneum review of 7 March, 
1903, of the ‘Camden Miscellany’ (vol. x.) 
in the Royal Historical Society’s Publica- 
tions (Third Series). In the journal of 
Sir Roger Wilbraham, ‘‘ who was Solicitor- 
General in Ireland during the last years 
of the reign of Queen Elizabeth and Master 
of Requests in that of James I.,” there is a 
report of 
“the very eloquent speech delivered by the queen 
to her last Parliament on December 19th, 1601...... 
The occasion of this address is graphically de- 
scribed by Wilbraham, and it wont seem to have 
been a spontaneous and unexpected harangue at the 
conclusion of the official proceedings. As to the 


manner of its delivery, Wilbraham remarks that 
‘the grace of pronunciation and of her apt and 
refined words so lernedlie composed did ravish the 
sense of the herers with such admiracion as every 
new sentence made me half forget the precedents,’ 
this being the writer’s excuse for an imperfect 
report.” 
ALFRED F. Ropsrns. 


SNAKES DRINKING Mirtk (10 8. x. 265, 
316, 335, 377).—In ‘Three Generations of 
Englishwomen’ there is the following ac- 
count of Lady Duff Gordon, when a girl, 
by Miss Marianne North :— 

“ Then she had a tame snake......She used to carry 
her pet about with her, wound round her arm, and 
it would put its slender head out at the wrist- 
hole, and lap milk out of the palm of her hand with. 
its little forked tongue.” eB 


United States: Soctat Lire IN THE 
SoutH (10 8. x. 248).—The querist’s illus- 
tration is unfortunate: Robert E. Lee's. 
education was chiefly acquired at the 
Military Academy at West Point, and in 
the field as an engineer and a fighter. 
Thereby he got an unusual share of the 
substantial qualities of a man and of a 
commander, but few of the graces of a 
carpet knight. ROCKINGHAM. 

Boston, U.S. 


SPECIAL JURISDICTION (10 S. x. 368).— 
Can R. B. or any other of your contributors 
quote the authority of The Times for the 
assertion that the Lancaster magistrates 
have this special jurisdiction ? Mr. Holden, 
our oldest local lawyer here (over eighty 
years of age), never heard of any such 
provision, nor can I learn anything of it 
locally. CanN HUGHEs, 

Town Clerk and Public Prosecutor. 

Lancaster. 


The jurisdiction of the Justices of Gaol 
Delivery for the Liberty of Peterborough 
is dealt with in Mr. Gaches’s ‘ History 
of the Liberty of Peterborough, 1905, 
reviewed a year or so ago in ‘ N. 


[The review appeared at 108. v. 478.] 


SraMMERING (10 S. x. 367).—-My twin 
sons have been almost cured of nervous 
stammering by being trained to speak in 
slow, subdued tones or semi-whispers. I do 
not know whether the idea is original ; 
but if unaware of it, your correspondent 
may be glad to hear of such a simple remedy. 

Wa. JAGGARD. 

139, Canning Street, Liverpool. 
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“Portions”: Pensions” (10 S. x. 
310, 358).—In Funk & Wagnalls’s dictionary 
the following definition is given of ‘‘pension’’: 
“In the Anglican Ch.—A sum paid a 
clergyman in lieu of tithes.” 

R. VauGHAN GOWER. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


A Life of Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury. By 
T. E. S. Clarke and H.C. Foxcroft. With an Intro- 
duction by C. H. Firth. (Cambridge, University 
Press.) 

THE careers of few persons who have secured for 

themselves a marked position in our history have 

led to more controversy than that of Gilbert Burnet, 
the Scottish minister who ended his career as 

Bishop of Salisbury. So complex is the history of 

the days during which he was an active force that 

Whigs, Tories, and Jacobites may alike be pardoned 

for ae praise and blame which they have showered 

upon his memory. We may say without any exag- 
geration that the present volume is the only one we 
have encountered that shows a commendable desire 
to avoid partisanship; and even here the authors, 
we believe, have not fully succeeded in their endea- 
your to give a portrait of the man as he lived. 
Before that can be accomplished present contro- 
versies must have become things of the past, so as 
to make it possible for us to look back on the times 
between the Restoration and the battle of Culloden 
with the undisturbed calm that surrounds us when 
we contemplate the wars of the Danish and Norman 
invasions. We hope that before that time arrives 
the career of the great bishop—for such he was in 
the eyes of his contemporaries—will be dealt with 
asa sg as well as an historical study, for 
if it be true, as has been stated, that he visited on 
vilgrimage what was known as the place of martyr- 
pa in Smithfield, there must have been a crossing 
of forces in the mind of this ardent ‘‘ modernist,” 
and for a time medizval ideas were reacting on his 

imagination. 
Gilbert Burnet was the nephew of Archibald 

Johnston, Lord Warriston, a learned lawyer and 
one of those who took a great part in drawing up 
the National League and Covenant. The future 
bishop was, we believe, influenced in several 
directions by his fanatic relative, but that did not 
hinder him trom giving us his mind with consider- 
able freedom. Warriston had, we are told, ‘ the 
temper of an inquisitor in him......but after all that 
appeared in his public actions, he was a sincere and 
self-denying enthusiast”—a blend which has in 
past times caused widespread suffering out of all 
proportion to its utility. 

_ Ordained as Burnet had been by a Scottish bishop, 

it was by no means an act of apostasy, though it 

might be somewhat singular, for him to receive 
aera in the Anglican Communion; but we 
o not believe that he ever held the doctrines of 
the English Church as they were received by the 
majority of its clergy. His literary career began 
early. He was but twenty-three when he held the 

living of Saltoun in Scotland, and there wrote ‘A 

Memorial of Diverse Grievances...... in this Church,’ 

which was shown to acquaintances, and it may be 

circulated, as soon as written, though we believe 


that it was not printed till a few years ago. Much 
that occurs therein may have been true in a limited 
sense, but as Mr. Clarke, the present minister of 
Saltoun, says, “it is greatly marred by a colossal’ 
self-conceit.” What Burnet’s motive can have been 
for writing such an offensive document we can but 
guess. Vain as he was, and vain as he continued to 
be during his whole life, that is not sufficient to: 
account for it. Itis easy to attribute to the young 
man unworthy motives; but there is another view 
of the situation which may not unreasonably be- 
taken. The foundation and much of the super- 
structure had undoubtedly much truth in it. We 
cannot excuse its one-sided violence, but it may be 
that in the disturbed state of the country Burnet 
was sincerely anxious to do good by what to us in a 
milder age seems a tissue of invectives. He was 
summoned to answer for what he had done before: 
the bishops, and received a severe censure for his: 
pride, vanity, and insolency.” _Archbishop- 
Sharp was sterner than the others; he alone, as. 
it appears, advocated deposition, and, when this: 
could not be carried, vacated his place in the 
meeting. 

Burnet’s first wife was married secretly, and this 
strange and, as it seems, unnecessary action was 
strongly censured, and was probably the chief, if 
not the only reason why his appointment to the 
office of preacher at the Rolls Chapel caused scandal 
and indignation. This was, so far as we know, 
Burnet’s first English appointment, and he seems 
to have held it about ten years. 

It is impossible, in the space at our command, to 
follow Burnet during the turmoil of the Revolution 
—. He had changed his opinions, or, it ma 

e safer to say, his expression of them was altered. 
He was not now an adherent of divine right, and 
we think it clear that in his mind the displacement 
of James IT. was hoped for, and indeed assured, long 
before there were any signs thereof except private 
murmurings. It is not surprising to find Burnet 
employing himself as a secret agent abroad. There 
is no sufficient evidence as to his doings in Holland 
and Germany. We know, however, from his whole 
career, that he was an untiring worker ; and if he 
could for so long a time restrain his loquacity, he 
must have been of great use to the future king. 
Whatever his services amounted to William, when 
King of England, appreciated their value, for the 
See of Salisbury was Burnet’s reward. How he 
managed the affairs of his diocese has been, and 
still is, matter of controversy. 

Of Burnet’s many literary works the authors have 
given a carefully compiled catalogue. To criticize 
them would require a considerable volume. That 
they are careless, and in many cases inaccurate 
productions, is evident; and when he treated 
of his own time, and especially of transactions 
in which he had taken a yest, his vanity is 
painfully conspicuous. His style, even apart from 
the statements enshrined in it, has long been open 
to criticism. We agree with those who regard it 
as at times both lax and cumbrous. 


Ix Messrs. Longman’s ‘Pocket Library” the 
English translation of Select Epigrams from the 
Greek Anthology by Prof. Mackail is now out, a 
companion to the Greek text issued in the same 
form. The Professor’s delicate and tasteful prose 
will bear reading by itself, and is worthy to rank 
with the best renderings of classical authors in 
English. 
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BooksELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—NOVEMBER. 


Mr. Tuomas Baker’s Catalogue 533 contains 
Allies’s ‘ Formation of Christendom,’ 8 vols., 1865-70, 
2/, 18s.; Mrs. Bell’s ‘Saints in Christian Art,’3 vols., 
WV. 14s. ; ‘ L’ Art de Véritier les Dates,’ 8 vols,, royal 
folio, calf, 1783-1828, 8/7. 8s.; Chambers’s ‘ Old English 
‘Church Services,’ Pickering, s’s 
‘Church History,’ 5 vols., 1/. 15s.; and Stephens’s 
‘Runic Antiquities,’ 3 vols., folio, 27. 10s. Newman 
items include the Newman and Kingsley contro- 
versy in one volume, 1864, 1/. 5s. Uuder Prelacy is 
a collection of works bound in one volume, price 
1/. 10s. It includes ‘ The Prelates Tyranny in their 
late Persecutions of Pryn, Bastwick, and Burton,’ 
which gives the full proceedings in the Star 
Chamber, when the three were condemned to lose 
their ears, each to pay a fine of 5,000/., and * Mr. 
Pryn to be stigmatized in the Cheekes with two 
letters (S and L) for a seditious libeller.’ Under 
Catholic in the _——— is an extraordinary col- 
lection of pamphlets by Catholic authors during 
the last sixty years, 50 vols., 10/7. 10s. There are sets 
under Mansi, Helyot, Migne, Chrysostom, and 
others. Without these we should hardly regard a 
catalogue from Mr. Baker as complete. 

Mr. Bertram Dobell’s Catalogue 167 contains 
under Matthew Arnold ‘The Strayed Reveller,’ 
first edition, 12mo, a fine clear ~~ in the original 
cloth, Fellowes, 1849, 3/7. 10s. Bailey's ‘Festus,’ 
first edition, half-morocco, is 1/. 1s. ; and a presenta- 
tion copy, brown levant, 2/. 12s. Bewick items 
include first edition of ‘ British Birds,’ 2/7. 2s. Under 
Caricatures is a volume containing 51 scarce old 
caricatures, 2/. 10s. The first edition of ‘ Robinson 
‘Crusoe,’ also that of ‘The Farther Adventures,’ 
containing the rare folding map, 2 vols., 8vo, 
levant hy Riviére, are priced 1007. Under Disraeli 
is ‘The Revolutionary Epick,’ first editions, Book L., 
presentation copy to “‘Arthur Algernon Capel, 

[Lord Essex], with the Author's kindest com- 

pliments,” and Books II.-III., presented to 
‘Samuel Rogers, Esq., from the Author,” bound 
in 1 vol., half-morocco, 4/7. 10s. Under Drama is a 
rare collection of pamphlets and broadsides, in- 
eluding Fairburn’s editions of the trial Cox ~. 
Kean, and other trials relating to the drama 
1 vol., 9/. 10s. There is a rare trial relating to N eli 
Gwynn and the Duchess of Portsmouth, ‘A 
Pleasant Battle between two Lap Dogs of the 
Utopian Court, folio, half-morocco, 1681, 6/. 6s. 
(referred to by Cunningham). Other items include 
Monckton Milnes's * Life of Keats,’ first edition, 
Moxon, 1848, 2/. 15s.; Stow’s ‘London,’ black- 
letter, 1618, 2/. 5s. Prynne’s ‘ Histrio-Mastix,’ first 
edition, 1633, 6/. 6s.; Rabelais, ‘Gargantua and 
Pantagruel,’ in the ‘‘ Tudor Translations,” 1900 (one 
of only eighteen printed on vellum), 4/. 10s.; and 
first edition of ‘The Masque of Anarchy,’ 12mo, 
boards, 1832, 3/. 3s. Swinburne items include the 
extremely rare edition of ‘ Atalanta,’sm.4to, white 
cloth, as issued, Moxon, 1865, 6/. 6s. 

Messrs. William George’s Sons send from Bristol 
their Library Supply List 310, containing items 
under Africa, America, Angling, Australia, «ce. 
Messrs. George also devote a special catalogue to 
the last-named region, including New Zealand and 
the South Seas. Other works include Balzac, edited 
by Saintsbury, 39 vols., 12mo, 2/. 2s.; Chetham 
Society, 96 vols., 1844-75, 7/. 7s. first edition of ‘The 
Christmas Carol,’ 1844, 10s. 6d. ; ‘ Elegant Extracts,’ 
Sharpe’s edition, 18 vols., claret morocco, 2/. 5s. ; 


Lady Schreiber’s ‘English and Foreign Fans, 
2 vols., imperial folio, half-morocco, 4/. 4s. ; Hazlitt’s 
Collected Works, 13 vols., 1902-6, 4/. 15s. ; Jesse’s 
Historical Memoirs, illustrated Library Edition, 
30 vols., 1901, 8/. 15s. ; Johnson’s Works, including 
the ‘ Debates,’ 14 vols., royal 8vo, contemporary 
russia, 1810-11, 2/.2s. There is a set of Latin 
Classics, 180 vols., fresh half-calf, each author in a 
distinct colour, 1825, &c., 12/. 12s. Under Riviera 
is Bicknell’s ‘ Flowering Plants and Ferns,’ Triibner, 
1885, 1/. 1s. (issued at 3/. 3s.). This work is little 
known, not even being noted in ‘The English 
Catalogue.’ 

Mr. H. J. Glaisher sends a fresh Catalogue of 
Remainders. It contains a hundred and fifty pages, 
full of bargains and full of variety. We_ have 
‘The Works of Milton,’ large 4to, Astolat Press, 
12s. (published at 3/. 3s. net) ; Moliére, 8 vols. for 
1/. 5s. (originally 2/. 8s.); ‘The Shakespeare Gal- 
lery,’ 1/. 5s. 4s.); Lewine’s ‘Bibliography of 
Eighteenth Century Art,’ 7s. 6d. (3/. Bes and 
* Landseer Gallery,’ 1/. 5s. (4/. 4s.). 

From Herr Rosenthal of Munich we have a 
German Catalogue devoted to ‘Medical Science, 
1800-1900.’ It is especially handy for reference be- 
cause the books offered are divided into more than 
fifty special headings, such as Chemistry, Fever, 
Galvanism, Nerves, and Tropical Medicine. We 
notice several English books, also translations from 
English. An odd volume is ‘J. Armstrong, Poems 
containing the art of preserving health, with the 
author’s life, 1805,’ which may be had for 3m. There 
are several interesting books under Psychology, 
including two English volumes by Alexander Bain, 
and German books on the Symbolism of Dreams and 
the pyschical degeneration of the French people. 
The volumes are in most cases to be had at a 
modest price. 


[Notices of several other Catalogues are held over. ] 


WE congratulate Alderman J. G. Commin of 
Exeter, whose monthly catalogues of second-hand 
books we haye frequently noticed, on his recent 
election as Mayor of that ancient city. 


Mr. Henry Frowbe is about to publish ‘Fonts 
and Font-Covers,’ by Mr. Francis Bond, a companion 
volume to that author’s ‘Screens and_ Galleries in 
English Churches.’ The last general account of 
fonts was that by Paley in his introduction to the 
collection of 123 fonts made by T. Combe in 184; 
and there exists no consecutive account of the 
beautiful font-covers which survive of Gothic and 
Renaissance design. Mr. Bond treats his subject 
historically with upwards of 400 illustrations. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


K. (Put the comether over him”). — The 
‘N.E.D.’ says that comether is a dialectal pronun- 
ciation of ‘come hither,” used as a coaxing invita- 
tion to cows, horses, &c. Hence “to put the 
comether” on any one is to bring him under your 
influence by coaxing or wheedling. 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
— ”—_at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (NOVEMBER). 


(Continued from Second Advertisement Page.) 


BOOK BARGAINS. CATALOGUE 
ENCY Last Edition, 35 vols. 
HARMSWORTH ENCYCLOPEDIA, Complete Set, 8 vols. 


OF 
BLACK-LETTER BOOKS, 


1. 5 ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, 
RABIAN NIGHTS, U ted, 17 vols. half. " 
SUR POULTRY. 3 vols for 178. 6d. 64 pages. NOW READY. Gratis. 


STONE’S 2 vols. 15s., for 7s. 6d. 


BOOK OF BEAUTY, Edition de Luxe, 51. 5s., for 2l. 
STORY OF THE TWEED | FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


BOOKSELLER, 
WM. BROUGH & SONS, 83, HIGH STREET, 
313, Broad Street, Birmingham. MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


P. M. BARNARD, MA. R. McCASKIE, 


F ly Cl 1 Schol f Christ’s College, 
(Formerly rist’s College BOOKS, OLD PRINTS 


SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, (CARICATURES, PORTRAITS, ETCHINGS, 


10, DUDLEY ROAD (Opposite the Opera House), FANCY AUTOGRAPHS, DRAWINGS, &c.), 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


CATALOGUE 25.—British Antiquities, Genea- 
logy, Heraldry, Books of Topographical and 
Local Interest. 


P. M. BARNARD undertakes the formation of 


Collections or Libraries on special subjects. 27, MARYLEBONE LANE, W. 


For Collectors of moderate means. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


BOOKS W. M. VOYNICH, 
By Modern Authors and Others. _ 68, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 
Second-Hand and in Fine Condition. PALAZZO BORGHESE, FLORENCE, 
ARE OFFERED BY AND 
A. J. FEATHERSTONE, 
84, HILL STREET, Incunabula, Science, Bindings, 
BIRMINGHAM. | English and Foreign Literature, 


Shakespeariana, Gc. 
Bookbuyers are invited to send for New | 


20-page Catalogue. CATALOGUES FREE. 
L. C. BRAUN, THOMAS BAKER, 
17, Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road | Bookseller and Publisher 
(near Oxford Street), London, W.C. — (late of Soho Square), 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN = 
ESTABLISHED 1863. Catalogues published Monthly, and sent free. 
FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. EXPORTER. IMPORTER. 
PORTRAITS and VIEWS for EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING. | LIBRARIES AND SMALLER LOTS OF BOOKS 
_ CATALOGUES OF BOOKS IN YARIOUS BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


LANGUAGES SENT POST FREE. ESTABLISHED 18349. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., 


TWO BOOKS ON HORACE. 


By E. R. GARNSEY, B.A. (SYDNEY). 


THE ODES OF HORACE. 


A Translation and an Exposition. 

Demy 8vo, 6s. 

** No editor of the future wlll have done his duty who neglects to 
avail himself of such enlightenment as Mr. Garnsey’s Introduction 


and Exposition afford.”— Nation. 
“Mr. Garnsey’s work should help many a classical master to breathe 
on the dry bones and make them live.”—Athenewn. 


EPILEGOMENA OF HORACE. 


Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 

All 

this ntest contribution to Horatian Commentary. An 

eminent educational authority has said of it that every one 

must recognize that the author has treated old matter 
after a new and inspiring fashion. 


ANCIENT LEGENDS 
OF ROMAN HISTORY. 


By ETTORE PAIS, Professor of the University of 
Naples. Translated by MARIO E. COSENZA. With 
numerous Illustrations. Demy Svo, 15s. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
ANTIQUITIES OF 
SPARTA AND ROME. 


By Dr. G. GILBERT. Translated by E. J. BROOKS, 
M.A. and T. NICKLIN, M.A. With an Introduction 
by J. E. SANDYS, D.Litt., Public Orator in the 
University of Cambridge. Demy S8vo, 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
By Dr. G. M‘CALL THEAL. 

The whole of this monumental work is now in process of 
rearrangement. The final form in which it will be issued 
in demy 8vo, cloth, at 7s. 6d. per volume, with important 
addition to each volume, is 
I.—HISTORY AND ETHNOGRAPHY OF 

SOUTH AFRICA. 1505-1795. 

(a) THE PORTUGUESE IN AFRICA (already issued). 

(b) —— OF CAPE COLONY BY THE DUTCH (ready 

shortly). 

(c) ACCOUNT OF THE DUTCH, PORTUGUESE, HOTTENTOTS 

AND BANTU (in preparation). 
II._HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

(a) 1795-1928 (now ready). (d) 1854-1872 (in preparation). 

(b) 1828-1846 (now ready). (e) 1872-1894 (now ready). 

(ec) 1846-1860 (in preparation). 


| and satisfactory little work, with something of patriotic signi: 


persons concerned with classical literature will need 


THE REFLECTIONS 
OF LICHTENBERG. 


Selected and Translated by NORMAN ALLISTON, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ENGLISH BAR. 


By BERNARD W. KELLY, ‘Author ot the ‘Life of 
Cardinal York,’ &c. Crown 8¥0, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


**Makes a successful appeal to public interest. It is a most Hance? 


NEW CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. each ; leather, 4s. 6d. each, 
AN ABRIDGED EDITION OF 
SEYFFERT’S DICTIONARY OF 
ANTIQUITIES. 


By Dr. EMIL REICH. 


REPORT ON THE TEACHING 
OF ENGLISH IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


By M. ATKINSON WILLIAMS, B.A., Lecturer in 
English at Southlands Training College, Battersea. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 


THE WILL TO DOUBT; 


or, The Place of Doubt in Human Experience. 


By ALFRED H. LLOYD, Ph.D., Professor of Philo- 
rig in the University of Michigan. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


Champion of Christendom and Patron Saint of England. 

By Mrs. E. O. GOR Author of ‘ Life of Dean 
Buckland.’ W Illustrations and a Binding 
Design copied from a Sixteenth-Century Volume. 
Royal 8vo, 21s. net. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF 
ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN. 


By PERCY L. MARKS, Architect, Author of ‘The 
Principles of “ey With numerous Illustrations. 
Royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


SONNENSCHEIN’S QUOTATION SERIES. 


Messrs. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. beg to announce that they are issuing the above in crown 8vo form at 3s, 6d. 
net, in addition to the present style in demy 8vo at 7s, 6d. The First Volumes of the New Issue, DICTIONARY 
OF FRENCH QUOTATIONS, DICTIONARY OF HISTORICAL ALLUSIONS, DICTIONARY 
OF INDIAN BIOGRAPHY, ‘and DICTIONARY OF BATTLES are now ready; others will follow 


at short intervals. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lrp., 25, High Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


Published Weekl: 
J. ED AR 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Ch: Tan 
FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, EC.—Saturday, 28; 21, 
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